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FOREWORD 


Sir Peter H. Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), Director of Bishop Museum from 
1936 until his death on December 1, 1951, was a remarkable man. Son of 
a Maori chiefess and an Irish father, he was born in Urenui, New Zealand, 
August 15, 1880. In a career marked by achievement, he served variously 
as physician, public servant, elected representative, teacher, administrator, 
and research scholar. His contributions to Pacific ethnology are those for 
which he is most noted, but his experience and accomplishments in other 
fields afforded an unparalleled richness of background which made his 
anthropological eminence possible. 

Arts and Crafts of Hawaii was Sir Peter’s final scholarly contribution, 
culminating a prolific career of similar interest and publication dating from 
his first ethnological paper on the Maori art of weaving, published in 1911. 
Dr. Buck concentrated on Polynesian arts and crafts because he felt this 
was a neglected field. In this he was correct. There continues to be a gen¬ 
eral dearth of interest in material culture among anthropologists. Dr. Buck 
expanded his initial interest in Maori arts and crafts to other Polynesian 
island cultures, notably those of Samoa, the Cook Islands, Kapingamarangi, 
and Hawaii. His meticulous and elaborately illustrated studies led from 
relatively mundane factual descriptive treatments of specific features to 
problems of broad interpretive importance with significance for Pacific 
island culture history. Dr. Buck placed these theoretical concerns under 
the general heading of “diffusion and evolution." A more elaborate designa¬ 
tion would have listed also such things as independent development, cul¬ 
tural transfer, migration theory, and human adaptation to environment. 

The first edition of Arts and Crafts of Hawaii appeared in 1957 as a 
single casebound volume. It grew not only out of Dr. Buck’s unique knowl¬ 
edge of Polynesian material culture gleaned from field work, extensive 
examination of the literature, and familiarity with collections at Bishop 
Museum, but also from numerous visits to mainland and European 
museums and private collections over a span of more than three decades. 
Further, he benefited greatly from the contributions of many colleagues on 
the Museum staff and, indeed, throughout the world. 

When it became evident early in 1964 that the original edition of this 
book would soon be out of print, the decision was made, in response to 
numerous requests and suggestions, to reprint the work not as a single 
volume but in a series of separate booklets, one to contain each major sec¬ 
tion of the text and one to contain the comprehensive index. The fourteen 
booklets together contain every word of the original edition, and no changes 



or additions have been made. The author wrote them as autonomous sec¬ 
tions, capable of standing alone, rather than as chapters. It is felt that this 
altered presentation will allow the contents to be used with greater ease 
and will allow as well for their broader distribution. It will also allow for 
expansion and revision through time by other students of Hawaiian material 
culture who will take their inspiration from Buck's pioneering efforts. 
Although the survey of Hawaiian arts and crafts is magnificently comprehen¬ 
sive and resulted from at least sixteen years of intensive work, Sir Peter 
would have been the last to claim that the treatment is complete. Had he 
lived longer, the contents would have been expanded, beyond a doubt. 

Finally, it should be noted that the reprinting of any document as it 
appeared at a given point in time often does the author an injustice. Dis¬ 
coveries and developments subsequent to the time of the writing cannot be 
included and, for this reason, what may seem to be incompleteness and 
even some errors of fact may result. Dr. Buck’s work endures the test of 
time remarkably well. A classic work, appreciated by professionals and 
lay readers alike, it stands as a lasting tribute to the passing cultures of 
Polynesia, provided by one of their own, possessed of rare scholarly 
eloquence. 


Bernice P . Bishop Museum 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
August , 1964 


Roland W. Force 
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RELIGION 

INTRODUCTION 

The Hawaiians, who followed the general pattern of religion which their 
ancestors brought from central Polynesia, had many gods who rendered help in 
the needs and activities of this life. The gods, though regarded as invisible 
spirits, were symbolized by material objects, some of natural wood or stone and 
others made in the image of man, in part or in whole. Supernatural help was 
obtained by reciting an appropriate formula and accompanying it with some 
offering laid before the symbol or altar of the god. 

Chiefs, warriors, craftsmen, and commoners had their own particular deities. 
The commoners conducted their simple ritual without any special setting, but 
craftsmen made simple shrines upon which to deposit their offerings. The chiefs 
had their services conducted at open-air temples by an organized priesthood, 
which elaborated a more complicated ritual with a higher grade of offerings. The 
commoners and craftsmen sought aid for their individual needs, but chiefly 
leaders sought divine assistance on matters of public importance which con¬ 
cerned the welfare of their people. Public services at the temples sometimes 
lasted several days, until chief and priest were satisfied that the ritual had been 
conducted without error and so had procured the ‘aha, or perfection which 
commanded success. 

THE GODS 

The gods ( akua ) which were brought from central Polynesia were the four 
major gods whose names in the local dialect are Ku (Tu), Kane (Tane), Lono 
(Rongo), and Kanaloa (Tangaroa). These gods were worshiped by chiefs and 
commoners alike. Craftsmen, however, worshiped some special form of Ku. Ac¬ 
cording to Malo (1951, p. 82), those who worked in timber had no fewer than 
eight forms of Ku, of which one was Kupulupulu. Bird catchers and workers in 
feathers had Kuhuluhulumanu; husbandmen, Kukaoo (‘o‘o, digging stick); 
fishermen, Kuula; and sorcerers, Kukoae. Some professions had gods outside the 
family of Ku. Practitioners of medicine had Maiola; hula dancers, Laka; war¬ 
riors, Lonomakaihe; seers and meteorologists, Kuhimana; thieves, Makuaaihue; 
and robbers, Kuialua. Women tapa makers worshiped Lauhuki; printers of tapa, 
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Laahana. And certain women were the mediums of Pele, goddess of volcanoes, 
and Hiiaka, her sister. 

Various forms of Kane were adopted in connection with natural phenomena: 
Kanewahilani with the heavens; Kanelu[ku]honua, the earth; Kanehulikoa, the 
ocean; Kaneholopali, precipices; Kanepohaku, stones; and Kanewaiola, fresh 
water. He was also connected with dwellings: Kaneilokoohale, within the house; 
Kanemoelehu, the fireplace; and Kanehohoio, the threshold. 

Lono occurs but once in Malo’s list and, curiously enough, as Lonomakaihe, 
the god of warriors. However, Lono-i-ka-makahiki was an important god who 
presided over the makahiki period, when taxes were paid with the produce of 
the land. Kanaloa was not listed among the compound names. One other god, 
introduced from central Polynesia, was Laa-maomao, god of winds and storms. 
It will be noted that in the compound names of Ku and Kane, the qualifying addi¬ 
tion usually indicates the particular function of the god. 

Malo (1951, p. 83) truly states that the number of the gods who were sup¬ 
posed to preside over one place or another was countless. Apart from the im¬ 
ported gods, numerous gods were created locally by the deification of ancestors. 
Spirits (‘uhane) from the other world were recalled by persistent prayers and 
offerings and so established as gods termed unihipili. The minor individual or 
family gods were called 4 aumakua . Chiefs were often deified immediately after 
death by the process of cleaning their bones and preserving them in special recep¬ 
tacles made of twined work. 

Some gods were represented by uncarved pieces of wood or stone. The Bishop 
Museum collection contains five pieces of uncarved wood cataloged as repre¬ 
senting the so-called poison god Kalaipahoa, but there are some carved images 
representing the same god. The collection also contains 10 pieces of natural stone, 
some of them polished, and one piece of natural coral; all cataloged as fish gods. 
Most, if not all, are unworked symbols of the fisherman’s god, Kuula. However, 
most of the symbols of the gods are carved or made to represent the human form, 
in part or in whole. Human figures carved in wood or stone are termed kii; 
and when they represent gods, they are called by the general name of akua ki‘i . 
Smaller wooden images represent the ‘aumakua worshiped by individuals and 
craftsmen. They were kept in a part of the men’s house ( mua ) set aside as a 
shrine or in a house devoted to the purpose of a family heiau . These images were 
wrapped in tapa cloth and received the additional name of akua ka‘ai from ka‘ai 9 
to wrap. 

Malo (1951, p. 167) says that in the luakini ceremony in connection with the 
building of a new heiau, the kafai gods of the chiefs were carried by the keepers 
(kahu ), each on a spear decorated with a banner, and the kahu took part in 
various stages of the ceremony. The large temple images, which were perma¬ 
nent fixtures in the temple, received the distinctive name of akua heiau . Malo 
(1951, pp. 165-173) says that in the building of the luakini temple, a new tern- 
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pie image termed haku ( ohi‘a had to be made from *ohia wood. The king, a 
special priest ( kahuna haku ‘ohia ), and attendants with offerings of a pig, 
bananas, coconuts, a red fish, and a human victim went to a selected ( ohi ( a tree in 
the mountains. On approaching the tree, the priest recited a prayer and the king 
killed the pig as an offering. After the priest cut the first chip from the tree, he 
killed the human victim as a second offering. The tree was felled, the pig put in 
the oven, and the work of carving the image was completed by the image carver. 
The party then feasted on the pig and other food; and the remains, together with 
the human victim, were buried at the foot of the tree stump. The image was 
carried down to the heiau amidst much shouting, laid down, and covered with 
He c ie leaves. A row of images of Lono ( makaiwa ) had been set up and a space 
left in the middle for the haku 6 ohia image. After various ceremonies, the post 
hole was dug for the image. A human victim was killed and thrust in the hole as 
a sacrifice. Then the image was erected. The haku ‘ohia priest fasted in honor 
of the god in order that the haku 6 ohVa image would become a real god ( akua 
maoli ). 

After further ceremonies, accompanied by the killing of hundreds of pigs, 
the priests put a long girdle of braided coconut leaflets around the belly of the 
image, calling it the navel cord. Following a prayer in which the image was re¬ 
ferred to as the aiwaiwalani (the wonderful image), the priest cut the cord with 
a bamboo knife and, after wiping the bamboo on a cloth, recited the concluding 
prayer. The next day, after a large number of pigs had been baked, the king 
and priests assembled and the image was girded ( hume) with a malo following 
a prayer. The,haku 'ohi'a image was then given the name of Moi, lord of all the 
images. After this, the other images were girded with malo and each one given 
a name based upon the place in which it stood. The long, complicated ceremony 
lasted several days including the time for building the houses and making 
various accessories for the heiau; but the two human sacrifices and the name 
Moi are even greater indications of the importance of the haku ‘ohi'a. 

The image makers were skilled craftsmen who made images according to the 
technique they had learned, though perhaps* they elaborated some details. It was 
the owner or priests who converted the images into gods, giving them the names 
of their own gods. Thus one god could have a number of different forms. The 
images were made in wood and stone and in a unique form of wicker work 
covered with feathers. For the descriptions to follow, the images are divided into 
three main groups: wooden, stone, and feather. 

WOODEN IMAGES 

The wooden images of gods in the Bishop Museum collection number 41, 
and records of 34 in other museums bring the study series up to 75. 

The 75 images have great variation in form and detail, but share certain 
general characters which distinguish them from the images of other Polynesian 
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Figure 295—General characteristics of Polynesian gods: a, Rarotonga fisherman’s god 
(Peabody Museum, Cambridge); b, Aitutaki, goddess (British Museum) ; c, Tahiti, 
sorcerer’s image (British Museum) ; d, Raivavai, Austral Islands (British Museum) ; e, 
Marquesas (Bishop Museum) ; f» New Zealand, carved image with face tattooing pattern 
(Oldman collection) ; g, Mangareva, god (La Rochelle Museum) ; h, Easter Island, carved 
figure (Oldman collection) ; i, Hawaiian Islands, goddess (Bishop Museum) ; j, Tonga, 
goddess (Oldman collection). 
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areas (fig. 295). The chest, which is usually prominent, is separated from the 
abdomen by two V-shaped edges with the points downward and their adjacent 
limbs meeting in the middle line. In males the V-shaped edges are a conven¬ 
tional form of the anterior margin of the ribs, and in females they may be en¬ 
larged to denote the breasts. The abdomen is usually moderately curved or flat 
and offers a marked contrast to the protruding abdomen of the images of cen¬ 
tral Polynesia. The arms are free of the body, and pendent with cupped palms 
turned inward. In some the hands are pronated, with the thumbs joined to the 
outer side of the thighs and the fingers to the outer side. The armpits on the 
body side are usually defined by anterior and posterior edges, which are carried 
downward on the chest and the abdomen. The gluteal region is well rounded 
with a median cleft and sometimes is exaggerated in the backward projection. 
In many images the genital organs are not represented. The lower limbs are 
flexed, the thighs massive, and the calves greatly exaggerated in size. The feet 
are usually solid blocks, with the convex front edge grooved to represent the toes 
in some images. 

The individual features of the head vary greatly in detail. Some are decorated 
with human hair, which is pegged into holes drilled into the hair area. Others 
have a median crest like the crest on feather helmets, and some have an elaborate 
superstructure erected on the top of the head. Some eyes are inlaid with pearl 
shell. The nose is usually a raised ridge expanded at the lower end, but in temple 
images it is more elaborate and has defined high nostrils. The mouth is elliptical 
or shaped like a figure-of-eight. In a few the tongue protrudes slightly, but never 
in the exaggerated form characteristic of Maori carvings. A curious feature in 
some images is a long lower jaw projecting downward and then curving for¬ 
ward with a poorly formed mouth at the end of the chin. 

For convenience in describing them, I have arbitrarily divided the images 
into three groups: (1) those without supporting props; (2) those with pointed 
props extending below the feet; and (3) the large temple images with support¬ 
ing props which, in the Museum specimens, have been cut off below the feet. 

IMAGES WITHOUT PROPS 

The Bishop Museum collection of images without props numbers 16, and 
records from other museums add nine more to the study collection. They have 
the general features already described, and all but one have the characteristic 
pendent arms with the cupped hands turned inward. Five have hair pegged to 
the head, and three have closely set pits showing that hair was originally pegged 
in. Six Jiave pearl-shell eyes, and the deeply cut sockets of four others indicate 
that they once contained pearl shell. Pegged-in hair and pearl-shell eyes were 
used only on images of this group. Headdresses are absent, except for one 
doubtful specimen which has a median crest. 
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The two best made and most realistic specimens of this group were found 
in a cave in Hawaii by Forbes and Wagner in 1902. Both specimens are carved 
from a dark wood and both are well polished. One of them, now in Bishop 
Museum (9072), is a female figure 28.5 inches high (fig. 296, a). It has a good 
head of hair, elliptical pearl-shell eyes, and a lower dental plate of bone, which 
is a unique feature. It has large pointed breasts, the short forearms are pendent, 
and a horizontal edge at the bottom of the abdomen defines the pubic area. The 
gluteal region is well rounded with a median groove, and the lower limbs are 
large with the feet grooved to represent toes. The second specimen from the 
Forbes cave is very similar, but it has a more open mouth without a dental 
plate and the lower limbs are more massive (fig. 296, fc). 

A third specimen in Bishop Museum (7656), 18.25 inches in height, is very 
similar to the other two; but the hair is missing from the original pits and the 
pearl shell is gone from the deep elliptical eye sockets. The figure is female, with 
large breasts and the pubic line (fig. 296, c). 

Another image, formerly in the Cranmore Museum,* Kent, England, still re¬ 
tains some of its hair and has one pearl-shell eye (fig. 296, d), It differs, how¬ 
ever, in that the chest forms a flat plane which slopes downward and forward 
and is defined below by two curved edges which meet in the middle line. The 
waist and perineum are covered by a malo , but the absence of breasts is evi¬ 
dence that the sex is male. 

A Bishop Museum image (7658), 27 inches high, belongs to this class. How¬ 
ever, it has lost its hair and its pearl-shell eyes, which are indicated by central 
pits in the sockets for the wooden pegs which held the shell in position. The 
mouth has a slightly protruding tongue and the small pits which lodged teeth of 
some kind. The image is of a female, with fairly well-developed breasts, a pubic 
edge, and a vertical slit to represent the vulva. The left arm is broken off, but 
the right hand is larger than usual, and six grooves on the back show that no 
attempt was made to reco'rd the correct number of fingers. The legs and feet are 
markedly exaggerated in size. Peculiar features of this image are the long lower 
jaw and the high position of the ears (fig. 296, e). 

Another image in the Bishop Museum (132) is 36 inches high. It has also 
lost its hair, but a back view of the head (fig. 297, a) shows the closely ar¬ 
ranged rows of pits with the scalp ends of the hair still pegged down. The rows 
are 7 and 8 mm. apart, the holes are about 4 mm. in diameter, and the pegs are 
flat rather than round. The end of a hair tuft is doubled, and the peg is placed 
in the bend and hammered into the pit. The ears are prominent and stick out at 
right angles. The eye sockets have evidently been filled at a later period with 
plaster and painted in black and white, including black pupils. The wide-open 
mouth shows the tongue, and the tooth sockets are empty except for one broken 
lower incisor tooth. The chin and lower jaw are normal. The chest is flat with 
small nipples, and the pendent arms have forearms with a marked convex curve 

* When the building was destroyed during World War II, the collections were moved, most of them to the 
British Museum. 
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Figure 296.—Images without props: a, li, female images from cave in Hawaii (Bishop 
Museum) ; c, e, female images in Bishop Museum, e, showing exaggerated features; cl, 
image, probably male, formerly in Cranmore Museum, showing chest forming flat plane. 
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on the inner side. The hands have well-formed fingers with the joints defined. 
The anterior and posterior axillary edges are extended to the meeting with the 
thighs. There is no sex organ, but the small nipples indicate that the image rep¬ 
resents a male. Both feet are broken off. The back has an elliptical cavity ex¬ 
tending from the neck to the gluteal region with a maximum depth of 2 inches. 
Paired perforations above and below indicate that originally some kind of cover 
was tied on. An elliptical cavity on the back of the left leg has a perforation on 
each side at the middle. 

A peculiar feature is a lizard motif with four legs and a long tail. The 
lizards are painted in black over each brow with the heads meeting in the middle 
line, one on each lower cheek with the heads facing toward the nose; and one 
on each side of the chin with the heads facing each other. This image—procured 
at Hauula, Oahu, in 1852 and acquired by the Museum with the J. S. Emerson 
collection—is recorded as being Kalaipahoa, the poison god. The cavity was 
probably used to hold material connected with its function. The name Kalai¬ 
pahoa is derived from kalai (to carve) and pahoa (a sharp stone), and it may 
apply to several gods. 

A really ferocious image (7655), also named Kalaipahoa (fig. 297, b ), is 14.5 
inches high. It has a head of short hair, outward projecting ears, and grooved 
eyebrows with rows of pits, some of which contain traces of hairs which were 
once pegged in. The eye sockets have central pits for pegging the pearl-shell 
eyes, which are missing. The wide-open mouth, which has a markedly protruding 
tongue, contains a single upper row and a lower double row of incised small 
rectangles representing teeth. The lower jaw has a long downward and for¬ 
ward curve with a massive chin. The chest is flat with small triangular breasts 
on each side and the abdomen curves forward to a pendulous lower end. The 
horizontal pubic edge is present and a slit represents the vulva. The upper arm 
is massive and the forearm small, with the usual curved hand. The gluteal region 
is huge, and the flexed legs are large with exaggerated calves and large feet. 
Both hands and feet are grooved, and the fronts of the knees have shallow 
elliptical grooves. In the back is a vertical rectangular cavity. Thus the two 
images labeled Kalaipahoa have back cavities, but one is a male and the other 
a female. 

An image in the National Museum, Dublin, departs from normal in having 
the face turned to the right, the right hand turned in over the right thigh, and 
the left hand against the left thigh (fig. 297, c). Photographs of it were sent 
to me by J. D. Freeman, who says that the hair is fastened with iron nails in¬ 
stead of the orthodox wooden pegs. The pearl-shell eyes, one of which remains, 
were glued in, not pegged. The well-shaped nose has side wings; and the 
mouth approaches the figure-of-eight shape, which is unusual for this class of 
image. The neck is long and slender. The collar bones are represented, and the 
flat breasts have their points close together in the middle line. The waist is 
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slender with the inguinal lines sloping downward and inward to meet in the 
middle line. A sex organ cannot be distinguished in the photograph, but the 
breasts and the concealing position of the right hand indicate that the image 
represents a female. The calves and feet are large, and both hands and feet are 
grooved. 

Images in the following series were not provided with hair. A worn image 
in Bishop Museum (B.2739), 16.75 inches high, is recorded as representing 
Kalaipahoa. The brows, long narrow nose, and slit mouth can be distinguished 
on the worn face. The chest is flat with low triangular breasts. The anterior and 
posterior axillary edges are continued down the side of the abdomen, the lower 
end of which protrudes a little. There is no sign of a sex organ, but the image 
is probably female. The arms in free, pendent posture have short forearms and 
hands. The lower limbs have short thighs and long legs, and the feet are notched 
for toes. The peculiar feature of the image is a narrow vertical cavity at the 
back with curved ends. It is 2.4 inches long, 0.75 inch wide, and 0.75 inch deep. 
This is the third Kalaipahoa with a cavity in the back (fig. 298, a). 

Another much-worn image (fig. 298, b) was discovered in Waipio Valley, 
Hawaii. It became the property of the Roman Catholic Church, which loaned 
it to Bishop Museum before it was sent to the Louvain Museum, Belgium, 
to augment the Hawaiian relics collected by Father Damien. Though the face 
is too worn to retain its features, the shapes of the body, arms, and legs are 
typical of the usual Hawaiian image of this class. An abnormal feature, seen in 
profile, is the long, forward projecting jaw and heavy chin. 

An extremely attenuated image (7657), 38 inches high, is shown in figure 
298, c. Its thinness is particularly noticeable in the profile view. The head is 
well formed; and the long face has well-marked brows, eye sockets with central 
pits, probably for lost pearl-shell eyes, and a long thin nose. The chin curves 
forward, ending with a protruding tongue. The other features of the body and 
limbs, except for their thinness, follow the general pattern. The extension down¬ 
ward of the anterior and posterior axillary edges is evident. The meeting of 
the abdomen and the pubic area of different planes results in a horizontal line. 
No sex organ is present. 

A departure from the usual is shown in an image in the National Museum, 
Dublin (fig. 299, a). For the photographs of it, I am indebted to J. D. Free¬ 
man. The form follows the general technique, but the head is surmounted by a 
raised median crest. The deep, vacant eye sockets were evidently intended for 
shell eyes. The well-formed ears are flat, the nose is well made, and the cheek 
bones are prominent. The open mouth shows the tip of the tongue. In side 
view, the image is long-headed, with the sharp, pointed chin projecting forward. 
The chest has a flat forward slope with two convex curves meeting in the middle 
line. The waist is narrow, and the abdomen has a protruding navel. The postures 
of the arms and legs follow the general plan, but the calves of the legs project 
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Figure 298.—Images without props: a, Kalaipahoa, hairless, with vertical hack cavity 
h, hairless image with long forward-projecting jaw and heavy chin, Louvain Museum 
Belgium; c, greatly attenuated image. 
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backward to an extraordinary degree. The ankles are thin, and what must have 
been small feet have been broken off. 

One Bishop Museum image (1363) 21 inches high has a most abnormal 
head (fig. 299, b ). From the top of the head, a wide peak curves forward and 
downward, concealing the front view of the eyes and nose. A broken vertical peg 
on the top of the head and the stump of a second peg indicate that originally 
there was some form of crest. The face is long and narrow with the chin curved 
forward. Long oblique eyes, defined by a lower incised line, project forward; a 
narrow, raised ridge forms the nose; and the ears are outward projections. 
Two lateral incisions near the chin represent the mouth and make the chin 



Figure 299. —Images with median crest: a, broken crest, abnormal legs, National Mu¬ 
seum, Dublin; b, flat chest, broken crest; c, showing rare type of head. 

look like the tongue, much after the style of the mouth in the “thin man” shown 
in figure 298, c. The neck is long, the shoulders are rounded, and the chest is 
flat with two V-shaped edges; and the abdomen is flat. A penis is directed up¬ 
ward and lies flat against the abdomen. The arms and hands are of conventional 
form, but the lower limbs are fantastic, having short thighs curved outward and 
long legs with large calves turned inward. The solid feet are short and thick 
with grooves to indicate the toes. 

A second image (B.6921), which resembles the preceding one, is repro¬ 
duced (fig. 299, c) to show that the curious head, though rare, is not unique. 
The peak on the top of the head is broken off but enough remains to indicate 
that it was present originally. The eyes, nose, mouth, and chin follow the pattern 
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in figure 299, b. Part of the left leg and the right foot are broken off, and the 
height without the foot is 29 inches. The breast, abdomen, and upper limb are 
similar to those of the preceding image; but in the lower limb, the short thighs 
do not turn outward so much and the long lower legs are more normal in shape. 

A unique image in Bishop Museum (C.9595) was purchased in Washington, 
D.C., from a family which had no history of it except that of long possession. It 
is 15.5 inches high and is made of reddish-brown wood, highly polished. The 
head has one elliptical pearl-shell eye pegged into the socket; the other eye is 
missing. The ears project outward, and the nose forms a narrow straight ridge. 
The chin projects forward with the mouth at its end. The chest is flat with two 
long edges directed outward and downward from the middle line. The pendent 



Figure 300. — Images without crest: a, with woven coir skirt; b, unique kneeling image 
in Berlin Ethnographic Museum. 

arms, free of the body, have large upper arms, short forearms, and short hands. 
The anterior and posterior axillary edges are continued downward on the ab¬ 
domen. From the waist downward, the body and legs are covered by a skirt of 
heavy coir braid plaited in twilled threes and fives. The bottom of the skirt is 
closed, which prevents the legs from being examined. However, it is evident that 
the legs are flexed with the thighs turned outward. At the lower end and in front 
a number of knobs are formed, evidently to represent toes. (See figure 300, a.) 
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In the Berlin Ethnographic Museum is another unique image, which was 
found in 1885 by Hawaiians of Waimanu, Hawaii. The kou wood image is in a 
kneeling position and is about 24 inches high (fig. 300, b ). The face has two 
deep sockets for pearl-shell eyes which have been lost. The ears are flat, vertical 
ridges; the nose is well-formed, with two pits for the nasal apertures; and the 
open mouth has upper and lower human teeth, some missing. The tongue rests 
against the teeth. The chest carries two large, rounded breasts, and the pendent 
arms are slightly flexed, ending in typical cupped hands. The thighs are well- 
rounded, with the knees resting on the ground. The fully flexed legs appear smaller 
than usual, and the feet rest on the toes. Our only photograph is a front view 
from the left, but the back of the head is said to be hollow and to have served 
as a receptacle. 

The mouth of the Berlin image gives some idea of how the images in figures 
296, e and 297, a must have looked when their teeth were in position. The tongue 
formation in all three images causes the teeth to project forward. 





Figure 301.—Images with pointed props, front and side views: a, head with simple 
crest, pearl-shell eyes, figure 4 inches high; b, head with broken crest, prominent eyebrows, 
pendent arms, support with four encircling ridges, figure 4.9 inches high; c, with broken head 
crest, projecting chin, calves projecting to a point, figure 10.3 inches high; d, head with 
comb crest, figure 25 inches high. 


IMAGES WITH POINTED PROPS 

In this class of image the wood was cut to keep the two feet together and 
then trimmed on the round to form a pointed stick, or prop, which could be 
stuck in the ground or the wall thatch to support the image in an upright posi¬ 
tion. In small images the props were longer than the image, some twice as long. 
In many of the small images and most of the larger ones the props had been 
cut ofl an inch or more below the feet, probably by the original collectors to 
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save space in transport. The Bishop Museum collection contains 19 images, and 
photographs of 21 in other museums were available for study, making 40 in all. 
The images vary considerably in size, but the measurements of the foreign speci¬ 
mens were not available at the time of writing. Of the 19 Bishop Museum images, 
the heights without the support range from 3.6 inches to 30.5 inches. Of this 
series, the heights of 11 specimens were below 10 inches; of four, between 10 
and 20 inches; and of four others, between 20 and 30.5 inches. 

In head and body, most of these images conform to the general description 
of the images without props; but a marked change takes place in the position 
of the hands. The free pendent position occurs only once in the total series of 40 
images, whereas 31 of the series have pendent arms attached to the thighs. In 
three specimens the arms are extended upward; and in three others they are 
raised to the chin. Whereas all but one of the images without props lacked the 
median crest on the head, the crest is quite common in this series. In the study 
series are 19 examples of the simple crest, seven with a kind of comb, seven with 
elaborate headdresses, and one with human hair. A number of variations in the 
shape of the head also occur, and such departures from the norm are illustrated. 

The following specimens have been selected from the Museum series to 
illustrate the smaller images with more general features. The smallest one (7977) 
has a total length of 12.75 inches, of which the image takes up only 4 inches (fig. 
301, a ). The head has a simple crest, one eye socket retains a pearl-shell eye, and 
the mouth is slightly figure-of-eight in shape. The pendent arms are attached to 
the thighs. 

Another small image (1358) is 14.5 inches in total length with the human 
figure occupying 4.9 inches (fig. 301, 6). The head has a broken crest, promi¬ 
nent eyebrows, sunken eye sockets, a pointed nose with wide nostrils, and a 
figure-of-eight mouth. The body is normal for this class of image, with attached 
pendent arms and prominent breasts denoting the sex. The pointed support'de¬ 
parts from normal, having four encircling ridges, or nodes. 

A longer image (B.6796) has a total length of 21 inches, of which the human 
figure is 10.5 inches in height (fig. 301, c). The head crest is broken, the eyes 
and nose are poorly carved, and the mouth is toward the end of a projecting 
chin. The body and limbs are of the general pattern, but the calves of the legs 
project backward to a point. In this specimen which is old and worn, the figure 
is stained black and the stick support is unstained. 

An even longer image (L.3438) was found in a cave in Waimea Valley, 
Oahu. The figure is 25 inches high, and the broken stick support, which is 
notched, is 8.25 inches long (fig. 301, d). The head supports a comb crest 
consisting of separate spikes in the middle line, some broken. A long narrow 
nose separates two elliptical eyes defined by grooves. The chin projects forward 
with the mouth and tongue at its end. The neck is long and slender, the chest 
is flat with two curved edges defining its lower border, and the male sex organ is 
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represented. The legs follow the general pattern, but the pendent arms are excep¬ 
tional in that they hang free. 

A unique image (1362). 8.2 inches high with the prop cut off, has a peculiar 
comb crest with the points projecting forward. The back part which originally 
extended to the neck has been broken off. The eyes are pin-point in size, and 
there are no ears. The nose is globular and has apertures, and the mouth is 
a figure-of-eight with the lower lip and chin projecting forward. The body is in¬ 
clined forward from the hips. The chest projects forward with a lower boundary 
of two curved lines meeting in the middle. The arms are flexed and pendent, 
and the hands are attached to the hips. The thighs and legs are huge in proportion 



Figuke 302.—Comb-crested image with forward-projecting points on crest, pin-point 
eyes, no ears; 8.2 inches high. 

to the figure, and the calves form backward-projecting points. The feet have 
projecting heels and no defined toes. (See figure 302.) 

In the series which follows, the arms depart from the general pattern of 
pendent arms with the hands attached to the thighs. 

One position, with the forearms flexed upward and the hands joined to¬ 
gether under the chin, is shown in figure 303, a. The image was obtained by the 
Reverend Andrew Bloxam at the House of Keawe near Honaunau, Hawaii, during 
the voyage of H.M.S. Blonde in 1825. Originally presented to the Ashmolean 
Museum, it was later transferred to the Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford. The head 
is surmounted by a large crest, of which the fore part has been broken off. The 
lower limbs are massive. The height of this image is 29.8 cm. 
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Figure 303. —Images with pointed props: a, flexed forearms, joined hands, broken 
median crest, collected by Bloxam; b, flexed forearms, elbows on flexed knees, high head 
crest; c, upraised arms, low plain crest; d, upraised arms, no crest. 
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Another position is shown in a Bishop Museum image (10348), which is 
7.4 inches high, with a stick support 7.1 inches long. The forearms are flexed 
and the hands rest under the chin; but the elbows rest on the flexed knees. The 
upper arms are not well defined. The head is surmounted by a high crest, and 
the two lower limbs are connected along their inner sides (fig. 303, 6). In 
another image, in the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, the forearms are in a similar 
position, but the upper arms are more distinct. 

Another arm position is shown in a Bishop Museum image (L.2010), the 
height of which in the middle line is 10 inches. The arms are raised upward 
and outward above the head, and the palms of the large hands are turned to the 
front (fig. 303, c). The distance between the outstretched hands is 13.75 inches. 
The head occupies a curious position; there is no neck, and the head is placed 
low on the chest below the shoulder level. The head has a low plain crest, and 
closely cut cross lines represent the hair. There are no definite eyes, the ex¬ 
panded nose has nasal apertures, and the lips of the roughly carved figure-of- 
eight mouth are notched to represent teeth. The tongue has a middle constriction 
due to the shape of the mouth. The chest is bounded below by two curved breasts, 
the abdomen curves forward, the gluteal region is prominent, and the lower limbs 
are exaggerated in size. The thick prop has a maximum diameter of 3.1 inches. 

Another image of the same type is in the collection of Eric Knudsen of Kauai 
(fig. 303, d). Its height in the middle line is 11.75 inches, and the maximum 
diameter of the thick prop is 3.3 inches. The left arm has been broken off, but 
the right arm shows that the curved palms were turned outward. The head is 
even lower on the chest than that of the similar Museum image, and it has no 
crest or hair markings. There are eyes and a nose, and the wide horizontal mouth 
shows the tongue. The chest forms a flat plane projecting well forward with a 
horizontal edge marking the junction with the abdomen. The flexed legs are large 
and well formed. 

Images in another series differ in the treatment of the crest and in the 
greater development of elaborate headdresses. The plain crest, which is illus¬ 
trated in figures 301-303, resembles the usual crest on feather helmets and was 
probably meant to represent them. A variation was formed by notching the 
plain crest to form a number of upright or slanting rods like the teeth of a 
comb, and it is convenient to term this form a comb crest. Another variation 
was formed by cutting slots in the plain crest and leaving the teeth, or uprights, 
connected along the curve formed by their outer ends. This technique appears 
to be a conventional form of the helmets with an elevated crescentic crest con¬ 
nected to the cap by a number of props (fig. 170). In many images the comb 
crests have been broken, but the remaining parts are sufficient to indicate the 
form of the original. 

The simple form of comb crest is found in an image donated to Bishop 
Museum (C.10189) by a descendant of Andrew Bloxam, who obtained it from 
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the House of Keawe at Honaunau, Hawaii in 1825. The image has a normal 
body and limbs and leans slightly forward from its stick support. The peculiar 
head is prolonged forward to end in a blunt point on which the mouth is carved. 
Two oblique eyes and a nose on the upper forward slope complete the face. One 
short spike and six longer ones on the upper surface of the long head originally 
completed the comb crest, but these have been broken off. The height of the 
image is 5.5 inches, and the support stick is 8.8 inches long. The head has a 
strange birdlike or reptilian appearance (fig. 304, a). 

Even more unusual is a Bishop Museum image (B.1341) which was found 
in a cliff cave at Kukuihaele, Hawaii (fig. 304, 6). It is peculiar in that it has 
two distinct heads, one above the other. The upper head resembles that of the 
preceding image in having a beaklike projection which curves forward and 
downward and partially conceals the lower head from the front view. On the 
upper part of the forward projection is the face, which is raised slightly above 
the surrounding surface. It has oblique brow ridges and a long narrow nose, 
but the mouth is worn away. From the chin, a median ridge extends downward 
toward the end of the sharp peak. The lower head is formed by a separate for¬ 
ward and downward projection. The face has brow ridges and elliptical eye 
sockets. The nose is long, narrow, and slightly broadened at its lower end. The 
narrow chin curves forward and upward and has an elliptical mouth and a 
projecting tongue at its end. The treatment of the chin, mouth, and tongue re¬ 
sembles that in some other images. The upper surface of the head contains the 
stump of a spike, and traces of an original comb crest are visible on the back 
of the decayed head. The neck is well defined and the body has sloping shoul¬ 
ders with pendent, slightly flexed arms resting on the thighs. The chest is flat, 
with the characteristic flat breast. The abdomen is rounded and narrow, the 
gluteal parts are well rounded with the median cleft, and the thighs are flexed 
forward. The legs are decayed, but part of the feet connection remains to in¬ 
dicate an original stick support. The height of the image part is 17 inches. 

A bodiless specimen in Bishop Museum (187) which is cataloged as a shark 
god was found on a lava bed near the shore at Alae, South Kona, Hawaii (fig. 
304, c). It consists of a small human head 2.5 inches high with elliptical eye 
balls, a small stubby nose, and a deep mouth with protruding upper and lower 
lips. This figure is attached by the back and a short neck to a wooden foundation 
which curves forward and upward below the head. The upper part curves for¬ 
ward above the head and evidently once continued into a forward and downward 
peak which has been broken off. On the upper part of the head cover, two uprights 
connected at their upper ends together with a number of broken spikes extend¬ 
ing down the back show that originally the image had a long comb crest with 
the outer ends connected. This illustrates the technique of cutting slots in a 
simple vertical crest. Below remain 3.4 inches of the broken stick support. 




Comb-crested images with props: a, simple comb crest, reptilian face; 
[ heads; c, head with broken comb crest; cl, headless body with comb 
comb crest; f, Kealoewa, goddess of rain, with comb crest. 
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In contrast to the preceding figure, is an image (6693) with a body but 
no defined head (fig. 304, d ). The body is of the usual form, with pendent arms 
resting against the thighs, its flat chest defined below by two breast curves, a 
projecting gluteal region, and flexed legs. The legs, however, are not separated. 
Above the well-defined neck, is what might be regarded as a forward-projecting 
jaw with a vertical extension from the chin. The vertical back rises clear of 
the chin extension and then projects forward with a thickened horizontal part 
which is directed downward in a peak which clears the chin extension. A comb 
crest with eight spikes finishes off the upper end. There is no sign of eyes, nose, 
and mouth to form a face. The figure is 30.5 inches in height, and the shortened 
stick support is 22.5 inches long. 

Further elaboration is shown in an image in the Trocadero Museum, Paris 
which is labeled “lies Hawaii—la deesse Pele.” The addition consists of a human 
body with a human head and an arched overhead cover curving forward and 
downward over the face of the image (fig. 304, e ). The arch carries a well- 
made comb crest with eight long spikes and one broken one. The head is roughly 
made with elliptical eyes, pointed nose, and a figure-of-eight mouth. The long 
thin neck has a forward angular projection representing the Adam’s apple. The 
chest projects forward markedly, with pronounced lower edges formed by the 
downward and inward slope of the abdomen. The upper arms are massive, and 
the hands rest on the thighs. The legs are flexed and the feet have notched toes. 
An almost identical image is in the Mormon Museum, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The last crest variation to be described (fig. 304, /) is formed of human 
hair which was used in a Museum image (4044) cataloged as Kealoewa, “God¬ 
dess of rain”; and curiously when I took it out of its case to examine it, a heavy 
shower of rain fell for a few moments, then cleared up. The short hair tufts are 
pegged down in a crest 1.5 inches wide which extends in the middle line from 
the forehead to the back of the head. The face has elliptical pearl-shell eyes 
slightly punctured in the middle and blackened to form pupils. The nose is short 
and wide, and the open crescentic mouth is fitted with upper and lower sets of 
small teeth evidently formed of small pieces of ivory or bone. The chin is 
normal in shape, and the neck is long and slender. The chest projects forward 
and is bounded by two curved edges which represent the breasts. The arms are 
akimbo, with the thumbs fused with the thighs. The flexed legs are massive; 
and the support stick is formed of downward projections below the feet, which are 
joined to form a somewhat triangular flat support. The figure is 12 inches in 
height with the stick support adding another 9 inches. The female sex organ 
is represented and covered by a malo of bark cloth. The extraordinary feature 
of this image is a cylindrical upgrowth from the back of the shoulders. It is 
ornamented with horizontal and oblique grooves and the upper end is hollowed 
out to form a shallow cup. A small figure is perched on the left edge of the cup. 
The cylinder and child are 4.5 inches high. The child has flexed legs, but the 
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arms are lengthened to reach to the edge of the cup at the outer side of the at¬ 
tached feet. Both the figure and the support are stained black. The image is ob¬ 
viously from Kauai, as it was in the possession of Mrs. Samuel Whitney of 
Kauai for 50 years, after which it was in Boston for 15 years. 

Another series of images is distinguished by prolongations which extend 
upward from the head and which may be regarded as headdresses. A simple 
form is illustrated by an image (L.887) which came from Keaupuka, Kona, 
Hawaii (fig. 305, a). Including the headdress, this image is 5.75 inches high. 
The support stick, which has four spaced nodes, is 12.25 inches long. The head¬ 
dress consists of a long mesial spike with two lateral wings which project up- 



Figuke 305.—Images with elaborated headdresses: a, simple form; 1), with mesial spike 
enlarged and lengthened; c, d, two images with beautifully executed headdresses. 


ward to points and downward to the level of the chin on the face of the image. 
The face is composed of a short, broad nose and a figure-of-eight mouth, of 
which the lower part is broken off. The eyes are incised on the side wings. The 
head is broken off at the neck, which is well defined. The body and limbs follow 
the general pattern. 

An image, formerly in the Cranmore Museum, Kent, is described by Emory 
(1938b, pp. 9-10), who states that it was collected by Midshipman John Knowles 
of H.M.S. Blonde from the House of Keawe. Honaunau, Hawaii in 1825 (fig. 
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305, 6). In this image, the mesial spike is enlarged and lengthened and there 
are no side wings. The mesial enlargement has front and back ridges which are 
coarsely notched and which end above in a blunt point. Smaller ridges on each 
side are more finely notched. The head has two elliptical eyes, a broad, pointed 
nose, and a figure-of-eight mouth with the lips notched. The chest projects for¬ 
ward and is bounded below by two curved edges. The rest of the body and the 
limbs follow the general pattern. The combined height of the image and the 
pointed stick is 22 inches, of which the image is less than half. 

The best-executed headdresses in this series are found in two images from a 
cave in Honokoa Gulch, Kawaihae, Hawaii, now in Bishop Museum. One of 
them (9067) has a figure 27.25 inches high and a support stick 15.25 inches 
long, making a total of 42.5 inches. The head, which is larger than the body, 
has eyes formed of elliptical ridges enclosing prominent eyeballs, a short nose 
with high nostrils, and a figure-of-eight mouth with notches to represent teeth. 
Above the eyes are triangular upward extensions, and ridges defining their 
inner margins are deeply notched. The vertical side margins are also notched; 
and narrow notched extensions are continued down to the level of the shoulders, 
which they join. These lateral serrated parts, with their lower extensions, appear 
to be conventional forms of hair braids. In the mesial space between the two 
triangular parts, a central column arises with fore, aft, and two lateral flanges. 
In the course of construction, large, curved triangular pieces were cut out; but 
a narrow connecting border was left at the outer edge of each flange. The side 
height of the headdress is 7.1 inches. The construction can be readily checked 
with figure 305, c. 

The neck of this image is long and well defined, the breast projects forward 
with two lower curved edges, the waist is slim, and the arms are slightly flexed 
with the hands connected to the thighs. The lower limbs are flexed, and large 
thighs and exaggerated calves form a point, or edge, where two planes meet. 
The support stick is cut in a series of concave lengths to form wider circular 
edges, or nodes, at their junctions. The large figure-of-eight mouth lined with 
teeth gives the image a fierce, savage appearance. 

The second image (9068) is reproduced in figure 305, d for comparison. 
The two images follow the same pattern and were probably made by the same 
artist. The slight differences in this second specimen consist of a pointed apex, 
more triangular spaces, a different headdress, upward slanting eyes, a more 
widely open mouth, and the hair braids free of the shoulders. The boundary 
rods of the headdress are broken in places. The body and limbs are similar, 
but the support stick is plain. The figure, together with the headdress, is 27.5 
inches high; and the support stick 16.5 inches, making a total of 44 inches. 
The body is upright on its support, whereas the other image leans forward 
slightly. 
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Ficure 306.—Temple images, Kealakekua, Hawaii, drawn by Arago. 

cross piece uniting the feet (fig. 307, a). It is much worn and has lost its two 
arms, which were probably hanging free as there is no evidence of a hand 
junction with the thighs. The head is plain with arched eyebrows, vertical eyes 
in low relief, a straight nose, and projecting side knobs for ears. The chin 
projects forward, the mouth enclosing a projecting tongue at its end. The chest 
is flat with distinct edges running obliquely outward and downward from the 
middle line. The axillary edges are well marked, and the curved abdomen nar¬ 
rows and then widens out to the hips. The male sex organ is depicted. The 
flexed legs follow the general pattern, and the feet are lost in the connecting 


TEMPLE IMAGES 

In a drawing by Arago at Kealakekua, Hawaii, the images depicted in 
position are very tall; but the heights are greatly increased by the lengths of the 
prop supports above the ground (fig. 306). In the few large temple images 
which have been preserved, the supports have been cut off short below the 
foot junction. 

Two images found in Waipio Valley, Hawaii, were given to Bishop Museum 
by the Catholic Church, into whose possession they had somehow fallen. The 
figure of one of them (C.8485) is 5 feet 1 inch high from the bottom of the 
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bar between them. The supporting prop below the crossbar is 7.25 inches in 
diameter. 

The companion image (C.8486) is 5 feet 4 inches high from below the foot 
piece (fig. 307, 6). The head is peculiar, with wide, curved ridges for the eye¬ 
brows which project beyond the sides of the face. Above the brows, the head is 
prolonged upward and ornamented with close parallel grooves forming conti¬ 
nuous chevrons which encircle the head. The protruding elliptical eyes have 
the long axis from above inward. The nose and mouth have been obliterated 



Figure 307.—Temple images from Waipio Valley: right, Ku; left, Hina. 

by wear and the long, rounded chin extends well downward.. The arms are 
broken off at the shoulders and, except that the lower edge of the chest has worn 
off, the abdomen and legs are similar in pattern to those of the preceding image. 
The female organ is represented. Somehow the name of Ku has been applied 
to the male image and Hina to the female, but these names do not appear in the 
original entry in the Museum catalog. 0 


0 The names were carved on the images at one time, bi:t the carving has been obliterated since this was written. 
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A small image, 29 inches high, obtained by the Cranmore Museum, Kent, 
from the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury, without a history is described by Emory 
(1938a, pp. 3-4). It is a simple form which serves to introduce a series with 
elaborate head and hair treatment (fig. 308, a). The forehead is carved with 
grooves which run obliquely upward and outward from the middle line and 
form three parallel ridges. The eyes are elliptical but curve outward and down¬ 
ward to a fine point. The nose is short buL very broad. The mouth is markedly 
figure-of-eight in shape and is enhanced on its curves by close parallel grooves. 
Glimpses of the tongue and notched teeth are seen. From the sides of the head, 
two narrow notched rods extend downward to behind the shoulder and evidently 
represent two tails of braided hair. The chest has curved edges to represent the 
breasts. The arms are pendent, the thumbs fused with the thighs. The flexed 
lower limbs have exaggerated calves. 



Figure 308.—Temple images with elaborated heads and hair: a, formerly in Cranmore 
Museum; b, in British Museum; c, in Bishop Museum; d, in Peabody Museum, Salem; 
e, in British Museum. 

The first of a savage-looking series is in the British Museum (706) and was 
procured by Tyerman and Bennet from a heiau at Kailua, Hawaii. It is four 
feet high, and the support is trimmed to form horizontal edges which encircle 
it (fig. 308, b). Two ridges extend upward and outward above the eyes, and the 
lower one curves over to descend vertically on the sides of the face. These ridges 
are cut with cross notches, a conventional representation of hair. The inner ends 
of the eyes are prominent and curve outward and downward on the triangular 
wings bounded by the hair ridges. The nose has a low, short bridge with high 
expanded nostrils with the nasal apertures clearly formed. This is the highest 
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development in the formation of the nose, and it is present in the three images 
discussed in the following paragraphs. The figure-of-eight mouth has notched 
teeth. The chin projects forward to a marked degree so that the lower lip is 
farther forward than the upper and gives a curious appearance in profile. The 
mouth is enhanced externally by parallel ridges which follow the shape of the 
mouth in all directions. The chest projects forward in a flat plane which is 
bounded below by two curved edges where it meets the descending plane of the 
abdomen. The slightly flexed arms have the thumbs fused with the thighs. The 
abdomen and flexed legs follow the general pattern. 

An image in Bishop Museum (7654), which was obtained from the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, is 6 feet 5 inches high. 
It resembles the image just described, but the two notched ridges above the 
eyes are horizontal and the braid tails extend downward to the back of the 
hands. The eyes do not curve downward at their outer angles; but the nose, 
mouth, body, and limbs follow the pattern of the British Museum specimen. 
(See figure 308, c.) 

A 6-foot 7-inch image in the Peabody Museum, Salem (E.12071), was the 
gift of John T. Prince in 1846. There is no record of where it was obtained, 
but Prince noted that it was Koila Moku. As Emory points out, this name was 
probably meant to be Kukailimoku, the war god of the Kamehameha family. 
In this image, the number of notched ridges above the eyes is increased to 
five, giving the appearance of a more luxuriant head of hair. The braid ex¬ 
tension reaches to a little below the back of the hands. The eyes have the outer 
downward curve to a narrow point, but the nose and mouth follow the established 
pattern. Rounded breasts indicate the female sex. The abdomen and limbs follow 
the general pattern (fig. 308, d ). 

The last of this group of images is in the British Museum and, like the 
Salem image, it is 6 feet 7 inches tall (fig. 308, e). It has four notched ridges 
above the eyes, and the hair braids extend down to the feet. The eyes have the 
curve with the outer pointed angle. The chest is separated from the abdomen by 
slightly curved edges and the penis and testes are depicted. The nose, mouth, 
and limbs follow the group pattern. 

Of the four images described, the Salem specimen is the only one with the 
pronounced breasts that indicate the female sex. Only one of the other three 
has a male sex organ, but as the remaining two have a similarly shaped chest, 
it is probable that they also were male and that their male symbols were removed 
by collectors obsessed with the false modesty of the early missionary period. 

A temple image in Bishop Museum (B.7883) differs from the general pattern 
in having the arms extended toward the front and in the treatment of the head 
and face (fig. 309, a ). The head is surmounted by a plain crest. The elliptical 
eyes are set horizontally and the eyeballs have a horizontal median edge. The 
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nose has the short bridge and high nostrils which are specialized in other temple 
images. The open mouth forms a wide ellipse with upper and lower teeth within 
the lips, and the tongue protrudes between them. The ears are short, vertical 
flanges. The head on each side of the crest above and behind the ears, is orna¬ 
mented with horizontal parallel grooves forming flat ridges which are notched 
with finer vertical grooves. This technique was evidently meant to represent the 
body of the helmet which carried the crest. The sides of the face are treated 
in a similar way, but with oblique cross grooves forming small squares evidently 



Figure 309.—Temple images: a, with plain crest, front and side views (Bishop Mu¬ 
seum) ; b, with double crest (Fuller collection). 

meant to represent side whiskers, whereas a continuation under the chin was 
meant for the beard. This image differs from the others in that single notched 
ridges run obliquely from the inner angle of the eyes to the outer corners of the 
mouth. The chest projects forward, and its sloping plane meets the downward 
slope of the abdomen in a straight edge which curves upward at its outer ends. 
The arms are outstretched, the palms of the hands are turned inward, and the 
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thumbs and fingers are roughly defined. The gluteal section projects backward 
and a median groove is present. The flexed legs are normal except for [the 
comparatively small] size, and the feet are formed of rectangular blocks which 
project evenly on all sides. No sex organ is present, but the treatment of the 
face and the chest indicates the male sex. 

The history of the image described above is interesting. After bringing back 
the bodies of Kamehameha II and his Queen to Oahu, Captain Lord Byron 
sailed the Blonde to Kealakekua Bay to visit the spot where Captain Cook had 
been killed. Farther along the coast was the royal mausoleum named Hale o 
Keawe near Honaunau, City of Refuge. Kalaimoku, Governor of Oahu, gave 
Lord Byron permission to visit the mausoleum t6 and take out any curiosities he 



Jiose” (Bloxam, 1925, p. 74). Andrew Bloxam adds that, on entering the house. 
Before us were placed two large and curious carved wooden idols, four or 
five feet high, between which was the altar where the fires were made for con¬ 
suming the flesh of the victims.” Besides the two large images, Bloxam states, 
there were other wooden and feather images laid on 12 bundles of tapa which 
contained the bones of departed kings and some smaller images which were 
stuck in the thatch of the wall behind the large images. The officers took what 
they chose; and it is evident that, among other things, Andrew Bloxam took 
one of the large images which stood beside the altar. The proof of this lies in 
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an illustrated article by Bloxam which appeared in an English paper, The 
Mirror , dated October 7, 1826. The illustration is a good engraved reproduction 
of an image with the arms stretched out in front; and the text, after mentioning 
the visit of Lord Byron and his officers to the mausoleum, says of the illustra¬ 
tion, “the above is a faithful representation of one of the two great wooden 
idols, which stood on each side of the altar . . The image remained in the 
possession of the Bloxam family in England until almost a century later, when 
in 1924, it was presented by the family to Bishop Museum. 

An image in the private collection of A. W. F. Fuller, London, is strikingly 
similar to the Bloxam image, though it is a little shorter (fig. 309, 6). The treat¬ 
ment of the chest, abdomen, and legs is identical. The position of the arms is 



Figure 311.—Temple images with high head slabs: a, b, from Kahuku, Oahu; c, from 
Kahoolawe. 

the same, but the palms of the hands are turned upward. The head—similar in 
the formation of the eyes, nose, and the crossed grooves on the head and face— 
differs in having two crests, a low wide crest ornamented with oblique grooves 
and a narrow plain crest above the wider one. The mouth is crescentic in shape 
instead of elliptical, but the upper and lower rows of teeth and the tongue are 
similar. In spite of the minor differences, the general resemblance of the two 
images is such that it is probable that both were made by the same craftsman. 
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Though we have no clear history of the Fuller image, it is also probable that 
it completes the pair which stood on each side of the altar in the Hale o Keawe. 

A curious type of temple image is illustrated by a specimen found buried 
in mud in a rice field at Waipahu, Oahu, and now in Bishop Museum (6816). 
It is a complete human figure with a rectangular headdress carved with three 
rows of triangles. The curious feature is a high rectangular slab, extending 
upward from the back of the head, in which crescentic and triangular openings 
are cut. The part below the human figure extends into a pointed prop. (See 
figure 310.) The side view shows that the upper head slab is a continuation of 
the body and that the head is formed by a forward projection. The total height 
is 5 feet 5.5 inches, of which the actual figure occupies 21.5 inches. 

Two images of a similar type were found at Kahuku, Oahu. Both have the 
high head slab, one plain and the other with triangular and lozenge-shaped 
openings (fig. 311, a, b ). Each has a pointed prop and each is more than 5 feet 
tall. The image with the slab openings was destroyed by fire, and the other is 
in a private collection. Fortunately, the Museum has field photographs, from one 
of which the figure was drawn. A much-worn image of the same type, obtained 
from Kahoolawe (C.8814) is shown in figure 311, c. 

STONE IMAGES 

Hawaiian stone images (ki‘i pohaku) are disappointing as works of art. 
Probably this was due to a preference by good craftsmen for wood and feather- 
work as worthy symbols of their gods. However, stone was used a good deal 
to represent family or craft gods ( aumakua ). Some individuals were content 
to use pieces of unworked stone, whereas others made rough representations of 
the human figure. It should be remembered that it was not the workmanship 
but the prayers and offerings which gave a material object power ( mana) and 
converted it into a god, no matter what the form. Thus any individual could 
make a stone god for himself; and the manufacture of gods, particularly by 
fishermen, continued for some time after the acceptance of Christianity. On the 
other hand, many stone images were made which never functioned as gods. 
Some were used by the Hale Naua Secret Society established by King Kalakaua 
to create a Hawaiian atmosphere in their modern ritual, and others were made 
for sale to collectors. 

The Bishop Museum collection of stone gods numbers 85, of which 15 are of 
unworked stone, 28 are authentic gods, and 29 are of modern manufacture. 
Included are two shaped as fish, two perforated anchors said to have functioned 
as gods, one shaped like a helmet, and eight casts. In addition to stone images, 
there is one piece of unworked coral, one piece of worked shell, and several sea- 
urchin spines with one end neatly carved into the form of a human head. Records 
of five stone gods in other museums were also available for study. 
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UNWORKED STONE GODS 

The 15 unworked stone gods (pohaku, *aumakua ) consist of fine-grained 
basalt, with the exception of one piece of natural lava. Some are water-worn 
beach stones, and five have been polished to a shiny black, probably by rubbing 
with oil. They range in length from 3.2 to 10 inches, except for a few which 
are medium-sized boulders and one in the rough shape of a shark 45 inches long. 
One specimen (325), 5 inches long, was bought on Oahu by J. S. Emerson, 
who stated that scrapings from the stone were credited with warding off malign 
influences ( c aumakua c ino) . However, the polished black basalt stone shows 
no signs of having been scraped. Another stone (4063), 3,2 inches long, was 
purchased by J. S. Emerson at Kailua, Hawaii, in 1885 from an old fisherman 
who kept it wrapped up in tapa and prayed to it to bring him an abundant 
supply of fish. A third specimen (4067) is a dull water-worn beach stone, 5 
inches long, which was highly prized by Queen Emma, who kept it wrapped up 
in tapa and in a special casket. 

A very large stone, lying in the open near a heiau at Puuepa, Kohala, Hawaii, 
is credited with being a shark god. It is 7 feet 8 inches long, 2 feet 2 inches wide, 
and has a lateral curve. One end has a face formed by shallow grooves outlining 
the margins of two elliptical eyes and a horizontally curved mouth with an 
upward convexity resembling a shark’s mouth. 

Most of the un worked stone specimens functioned as fish gods ( akua lawaia) 
and were symbols of Kuula, the tutelary deity of fishermen. 

WORKED STONE GODS 

Worked stone representing the human form in part or in whole was termed 
a kii pohaku (stone image), and it was only after the necessary ritual that it 
became an akua pohaku (stone god). After the general acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity, many keepers of the stone gods hid them, either from lingering senti¬ 
ment or because they were afraid to destroy them by breaking them up. Thus 
they have been found in caves, in concealment cavities in stone piles, in taro 
swamps, and buried underground. Some were kept by families, particularly by 
fishermen, who saw no contradiction to Christianity in keeping a good luck 
talisman which increased the supply of fish. 

Some of the hidden gods are alleged to have been located when the god made 
his material location known to some medium. A stone god in Bishop Museum 
(C.8815) has the following history, as told by James Poai to Lahilahi Webb. 
James and his sister Sarah lived with an old man named Wahinenui at Kawai- 
hae, Kohala, Hawaii, in a house near a fish pond. Wahinenui became peculiar 
and began to wear only a malo and a shirt. One night he woke up the house¬ 
hold and told his son Hueu to take a net and procure three mullet from the 
fishpond. He told Sarah to chew one mouthful of ‘ awa and James to get a bunch 
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of coconuts from a neighboring tree. Wahinenui wore a shirt, a necktie, a Prince 
Albert coat, and a malo; and he had a long knife at his side like a sword. They 
went to a neighbor’s place 100 yards away; and none of the neighbor’s dogs 
barked, nor did the neighbors wake up. Wahinenui pointed out a spot to dig and 
marked the size of the hole. They dug with picks and shovels until they came 
to water, but Wahinenui ordered them to keep on until the pick struck some¬ 
thing hard. They struck a heavy stone god and waked their neighbors to help 
them remove it from the hole. Wahinenui poured the cup of *awa past the mouth 
of the image as an offering, placed the three mullet before the image, and hung 
the bunch of coconuts around its neck. Then they carried the stone inside their 
neighbor’s gate and left it there. Wahinenui told them that the stone’s name 



Figure 312. Large stone gods: a, Kane from Kawaihae, Hawaii (note hollowing of 
eyes and mouth) ; b, from Kailua, Hawaii, showing grooved vertex; c, showing head with 
low median crest and crescentic mouth; d, with projecting face; e, with raised eyes and 
lip, after cast in Berlin Ethnographic Museum. 

was Kane and that he, himself, would soon die. He died three days later. This 
event took place in about the year 1885. 

The excavated stone god is shown in figure 312, a. It is 58 inches high, 
21 inches wide, and 28 inches thick. It is a natural piece of basalt with one 
end carved to form a human head, having two round hollows for eyes and an 
elliptical hollow for the mouth. The chin and neck are defined, and the head 
slants forward from the neck. 

It was an accepted teaching that if offerings were not made from time to 
time to the symbols of the gods, the gods punished the family for its neglect, 
usually by afflicting it with sickness. Thus instances have occurred in compara¬ 
tively recent times of a sickness in a family being attributed to some stone in 
its possession. As the family had kept the stone from a feeling that its possession 
gave them some prestige from its connection with the past and as professing 
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Christians could not very well make placatory offerings, the only course left 
was to get rid of the stone with its malign influence. The method of disposal 
sometimes posed a problem. Edward Hosaka, when on the Museum staff, was 
approached by a family in such a dilemma. After they decided to throw the 
offending stone into the sea off Diamond Head, a spirit appeared in the night 
and said, “Do not throw me into the sea for it is cold. Put me in Bishop 
Museum.” Thus the family got rid of its jinx and Bishop Museum received an 
addition to its family of neglected gods. The 28 worked stone figures which 
probably functioned as gods, may be conveniently divided into two groups 
according to size, large and small. 

The large figures, ranging from 24 to 58 inches in height, are long slabs of 
stone with the upper end roughly carved to represent a face, no attempt having 
been made to define the body and limbs. This group is illustrated by five speci¬ 
mens described below. 

The first, with hollowed eyes and mouth, is the god Kane which was dug up 
in Kawaihae (fig. 312, a). In the second specimen (fig. 312, b) the head has a 



Figure 313.—Small stone gods in Museum collection: a, Halawa Valley, Molokai, height 
10 inches; b, no data, height 7 inches; c, Nuuanu, Oahu, dug from taro patch, height 18 
inches; d, Honokaa, Hawaii, height 21 inches. 

conical vertex, grooved horizontally and curved downward at the back. The 
eyes, nose, and mouth are formed by hollows. This image was found in a cave 
at Kailua, Hawaii, during the blasting of a road. In the third specimen (fig. 312, 
c) the head has a low median crest and a crescentic mouth, and the eyes and 
nose are somewhat obscure; details are not available. In the fourth specimen 
(fig. 312, d) the lower part of the rectangular face projects forward, the eyes 
and mouth are hollowed, and the nose is raised. The last drawing (fig. 312, e), 
taken from a cast of a specimen in the Berlin Ethnographic Museum, is from 
Kahuku, Oahu. It differs from the Hawaii specimens in having raised elliptical 
eyes; a small, raised nose; a hollowed mouth with a raised upper lip; and a 
sharp chin. 
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The small figures, which form a series of no fewer than 21 out of the total 
of 28, range in height from 6 to 13 inches, with the majority between 6 and 
8 inches (inclusive). An intermediate figure 21 inches high is included in this 
series. 

In these small figures there is little or no improvement in the treatment of 
the head; but the shorter part below the head is more compact and the arms 
are represented, usually by grooves. The characteristic feature of these figures 
is the absence of the free individual legs which are constant in the wooden gods, 
though a few have poorly represented legs marked off by grooves. In six of the 
series only the head is depicted, one being double-headed, another having a 
head on one side and a fish on the other. Most of the figures are of vesicular 
basalt, some are fine basalt, and one head is of limestone. Some examples are 
shown in figure 313, a-d. 



Figure 314.—a, b, stone fish gods. 


FISH FORMS OF KUULA 

Two fishes carved in stone represent forms of Kuula, the fish god (fig. 314). 
One Museum specimen (316) was found on a shrine ( kuahu) on Kauai. It is 
made of vesicular hasalt and is 9.1 inches long, 3.85 inches deep, and 2.8 inches 
thick. The eyes, mouth, and operculum are defined, as are two short fins on the 
dorsal edge, two short ventral fins, one anal fin, and a forked tail. When found, 
it was resting on an elliptical stone stand, also in the Museum (317). The stand 
is concave on the upper surface, 21 inches long. 12.3 inches wide, and 5.5 inches 
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in depth. Offerings of food and flowers were placed in the concavity. The second 
stone fish (B.6913) has one upper fin, one lower fin, and a forked tail. It is 
5.2 inches long, 3.6 inches deep, and 1.8 inches thick. 

A large stone bowl from Oahu in the Museum collection (6796) was used 
for offerings. Brigham calls it a temple dish. He writes (1902, p. 52): “It was 
found on Molokai and is well known to be an offertorium of a rude stone fish- 
god which is with it in the Bishop Museum. Its form is peculiar in that it is 
very thick (6 in.) in proportion to its diameter and has a projecting band around 
most of its circumference interrupted only by the handle-like projection on 
which the idol rested. The greatest diameter including this band is 13 in., the 
least 10.5 in.” [Brigham’s fig. 52, p. 54.] 

MODERN STONE IMAGES 

In the Museum series of 57 worked stone figures, a sizeable number are 
cataloged as “modern” or “fakes” and a few cataloged merely as gods bear 
evidence of recent manufacture. The total number of these modern images in 
the collection is 29, all of them of vesicular basalt. The clean-cut lines and fresh 
appearance of the stone surfaces indicate that metal tools were used. Further¬ 
more, 16 of the 29 are complete human figures, with head, body, and limbs 
clearly defined and with the two separated legs projecting downward in a normal 
position. In some of these complete images the eyes have evidently been bored 
with a drill to form small conical pits, differing markedly from the eye technique 
used in authentic gods. Three specimens have no legs and four have only the 
head and neck. In four, natural rounded stones have been freshly incised to form 
faces and two are fresh, unfinished specimens. 

NECKER ISLAND STONE IMAGES 

Stone images obtained from a temple on Necker Island have been described 
in detail by Emory (1928, pp. 100-105). As the people who once lived on this 
deserted island must have gone there from the occupied islands of the Hawaiian 
group, the stone images may represent some early stage of Hawaiian culture. 
On the other hand, their peculiar form may have been a local development. 

The Bishop Museum collection contains two complete images, two with the 
arms broken off, one with the arms and legs broken off, and five fragments. Two 
perfect images in the British Museum were obtained on Necker by officers of 
H.M.S. Champion in 1894. All the images were made of vesicular basalt by peck¬ 
ing, but two in the Bishop Museum series have had the surfaces ground smooth. 
The heights of the four Bishop Museum images with legs range from 14.5 to 
16.1 inches. These are shown in figure 315. 

In making these images the craftsmen evidently started with the rounding 
of the upper part of the head, leaving lateral projections for the ears, then 
commencing the outward curve of the shoulders from just below the ears. The 
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outer side of each arm is carried down vertically for the required distance. 
The inner side of the arm is defined by grooves ground from the front and the 
back, a slight vertical ridge on the body showing where the front and back 
grooves meet. The free, pendent arms without hands are cut off square at about 
the level of the hips. 

The lower part of the face from the ears down is cut on a curve so that the 
chin is well down on the chest and there is no neck. The chest and abdomen 
form a continuous flat surface in front with a rounded projection at the lower 
end to represent the penis. The back is also flat, hut the lower end is curved 
slightly in some images to represent the gluteal region, which is grooved to in¬ 
dicate the gluteal cleft. The front and back edges, formed in separating the 
arms from the body, are continued downward to the hips and thus form flat 



Ficure 315. —Necker Island stone images. 


lateral surfaces. As a result, the chest and abdomen are quadrangular in cross 
section. 

The legs are separated in the middle line, having been ground from the 
front and back. The outer line of the thighs in some images slants slightly out¬ 
ward as far as the knees, where an angle is formed with the vertical legs. In 
other images the thighs are vertical, but a slight horizontal edge is formed at 
the knee by the backward slope of the front surface of the leg. The lower ends 
of the legs are usually truncated, but in two images feet are represented by 
forward projections. In one of these there is also a short backward projection 
for the heel. 

The back of the head is rounded, and the ear projections are trimmed 
thinner vertically, rounded on the outer ends, and hollow'ed slightly on the front 
surface. In one Museum image (7541) the ears project outward for 1.25 inches, 
and their front concavities are very marked. The features of the face were 
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probably the last dealt with. Two curved edges are cut down to form the eye¬ 
brows and the narrow, raised part between forms the bridge of the nose, which 
extends downward with the same narrow width throughout and finishes with a 
blunt lower end. The eyes are cut square in relief, but some show slight rounding 
at the corners. The mouth is in raised relief, with the upper border straight and 
the lower border convex. Two horizontal grooves define the upper and lower lips, 
the tongue between them. 

The Necker Island images follow the one pattern, and all are males. The 
peculiar features are the absence of a neck, the position of the chin down low on 
the flat chest, the square eyes, the flat abdomen, the cut-off pendent arms without 
hands, and the practically straight legs. 

SHELL GOD 

A unique piece of carved marine shell in the Museum collection (324) is 
cataloged as a form of Kuula, the fishermen’s god (fig. 316). It consists of 
two heads facing outward from each end of a connecting bar, the chins project¬ 
ing outward. From the chin side of the bar, a vertical projection has been 
drilled with a large hole but a small section of the part surrounding the hole 



Figure 316.—Fisherman’s god of shell. 

has been broken off. The features of the two faces are indistinct; but two brows 
and a curved mouth are evident on one, a curved mouth, on the other. The 
width between the projecting chins is 2.3 inches, and the greatest thickness of 
the shell is 0.6 inch. 

The specimen was originally bought by J. S. Emerson in Kailua, Hawaii, in 
1885 for six dollars. He describes it as “Ku-ula, a double pig-headed god made 
of bone.” The shape of the heads could represent a dog or a human being 
equally well. 

CARVED SEA URCHIN SPINES 

Carved spines of the “slate pencil” sea urchin (Heterocentrotus mammil - 
latus ) were found by J. F. G. Stokes (McAllister, 1933b, pp. 35, 36) at the Kamo- 
hio fisherman’s shrine on the island of Kahoolawe. One (C.3526) has a perfect 
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human head carved on the thicker, proximal end of the spine (fig. 317). The 
spine is 3.5 inches long and the greatest width of the triangular section is 0.4 
inch. The carved head occupies 0.8 inch of the spine. The brows are well- 
defined with sunken slant eyes, a projecting nose, and a large figure-of-eight 
mouth, with the lips defined. The neck is well cut in, and one of the three 
longitudinal edges of the spine runs down the middle of the front view. Four 
other spines, partly carved at the same ends, were found with the perfect 
specimen. 



Figure 317. —Carved sea-urchin spines. 


Kahoolawe had a highly developed fishing culture, and the presence of the 
carved spines on a fishing heiau indicates that they had some religious con¬ 
nection with fishing. We have no information as to whether they were *aumakua 
or some special form of fisherman’s offering. 

FEATHER GODS 

The feather gods ( aumakua hulu manu) are another local development pe¬ 
culiar to the Hawaiian Islands. Some thoughtful craftsman conceived the 
brilliant idea of continuing the helmet technique in twined work to form a 
complete human head with a neck base, then covering it with feathers in the 
same way as the feather helmets. Thus the gods, as well as the chiefs, received 
the highest technical recognition that the craftsmen could provide. 

The Bishop Museum collection contains only two feather gods, but its 
photograph catalog has records of 17 others, of which the British Museum owns 
five. All 19 gods were made before foreign contact, for after that contact, the 
gods ceased to function and the technique was too difficult to reproduce with¬ 
out the active stimulus of religion. The technique to be described was worked 
out on the two Bishop Museum specimens, with variations supplied by the full 
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series. One of the Bishop Museum specimens is the war god of Kamehameha I, 
Kukailimoku (7855). It was hidden for many years in a cave in Kona, Hawaii. 
In 1850 this beautiful specimen (fig. 318, a) was given as an offering to the 
Protestant Mission, which sent it to the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in Boston. The Board sold it to the Bishop Museum in 1895. 

The image is 27 inches high, including the crest 4.5 inches high; and the 
neck is 7.5 inches long. The crest follows one of the helmet patterns, being 
curved in front and extending down to the back of the neck. The eyes are of 
elliptical-shaped pearl shell, set horizontally in eye sockets and secured by 
wooden pegs, the rounded ends of which look like pupils. The nose is a separate 
triangular piece of twined work, 3.8 inches long and 2.1 inches wide at the 



Figure 318. —Feather gods: a, Kamehameha’s war god; b, feather image presented to 
Museum hy Punahou School. 

lower end, tied onto the front of the face. The mouth, 11 inches wide, is defined 
by a feather-covered strip of twined work which forms separated upper and 
low'er lips with rounded ends. The lips hold 94 dog teeth, and the space between 
the open lips is filled in with two rows of feather-covered sennit tied, like the 
lips, to the framework behind. The chin and jaw are well formed, and the 
ears are represented by small tufts of black feathers. The neck is circular in 
section and increases gradually to a diameter of 9 inches at the base. Four 
horizontal hoops were tied to the inner surface of the framework during con¬ 
struction to prevent the frame from sagging inward. One hoop is just above 
the eye sockets, the second below them, the third below the chin, and the fourth 
near the lower end of the neck. The feather covering consists of red 6 iiwi 
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feathers tied to a net foundation by means of a separate thread which makes a 
single overhand knot around each tuft and passes horizontally on to the next 
tuft. The upper surface of the crest and the lower end of the neck are covered 
with yellow Vo feathers. The eyebrows are defined by curved rows of black 
feathers, and black tufts on the lower end of the nose indicate the nasal 
apertures. The image weighs 3 pounds 1 ounce. 

The second image (3900) was donated to the Museum by the trustees of 
Oahu College, now Punahou School. It is not so well preserved as the other; 
but it is most interesting (fig. 318, 6). Some of the details differ from those in 
the Kamehameha image. The height is 22 inches. The head is ornamented with 
human hair instead of a crest, and the eyebrows are arched well above the 
pearl-shell eyes and are ornamented with black hair instead of black feathers. 
The shell-disk eyes are almost round, their perforations nearer the inner angles 
than in the other image. The wooden pegs have large rounded heads which form 
markedly large pupils and, being set closer to the inner ends than the center of 
the shell disks, give the appearance of an inward squint. The nose, which is long 
with a broad lower end, was made as part of the frame. The mouth is formed 
by an opening in the twining, the upper edge being convex, the lower edge 
straight, and the corners sharp. The opening is furnished with upper and lower 
sets of teeth which total 74. The chin projects downward, and the jaw lines 
are well-defined. The neck is circular in section, expanding toward the lower end. 
A long stick is fixed in a vertical position in the interior, the upper, sharpened 
end being inserted into the twined work of the forehead and the lower end 
tied to the front of the neck. Its course is between the back of the eyes. The 
vertical stick acts as a prop to prevent the face from sagging downward, but the 
absence of horizontal hoops has allowed the cheeks to sag inward. The closely 
fitting net cover is trimmed above to fit along the margins of the hair covering 
of the head. It has lost its feathers, but traces show that they were red 6 iiwi 
except for a band of yellow Vo along the lower border of the neck. A part of 
the net on the left side of the face has come loose. 

TECHNOLOGY 

The foundation material is split HeHe aerial rootlets which are arranged 
into warps and wefts. The single-pair twine and the two-pair interlocking weft 
are used in the same way as in the helmets (fig. 163). The commencement 
technique starts at the top of the head with the single-pair twine and is also the 
same as that used in the helmets. In the Punahou image the single-pair twine 
continues throughout its length; but in the Kamehameha image, the single-pair 
twine changes after a short distance to the two-pair interlocking weft. In the 
two-pair weft, each row starts and finishes in the middle of the back, whereas the 
single-pair twine is in continuous spiral turns. The technique is simple down to 
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the level of the brows, where the helmet technique ends, and the face of the 
image involves new problems. 

The shaping of sockets for the eyes was the first technical problem. Hollows 
were formed by bending the warps and adjusting the weft rows to keep them 
in the required shape. The projecting nose was more difficult. In the Punahou 
image, the warps were arranged to form a triangle, and short, bias wefts were 
arranged to widen out the lower end. The horizontal weft rows coming in from 
one cheek were continued over the warp projection and then on over the other 
cheek. This technique was difficult and was avoided in the Kamehameha image, 
by making the nose separate and tying it down on the twined background, which 
had been continued straight down to the mouth. 

The mouth required attention next. In the Kamehameha image the inter¬ 
locking technique was continued downward to the chin without a break and the 
lips, forming a mouth, were applied afterwards. In the Punahou image an 
opening 6.5 inches wide was made with the upper edge convex and the lower 
edge straight. Thus there were two forms of mouth, closed and open. Both 
forms were completed later when teeth were added. 

The lower jaw angles and the chin were formed by bending back the warps to 
join the even circumference of the neck, thus completing the framework of the 
face. The circular neck was continued downward for some inches, and graduated 
bias wefts were inserted to gradually increase its diameter, which was greatest 
at its lower end. This completed the frame of the image unless it had a median 
crest. 

The median crest was formed by pushing the two limbs of hair-pin warps 
through the twining from the inside to form the sides and ends of the crest. 
It was completed with a single-pair twine around the protruding warps on the 
outside in exactly the same way as the low crests of the helmets were completed. 

The Kamehameha image (fig. 318, a) has a fine example of the crest. 
Two other images have a peculiar double crest, in which a narrow crest is super¬ 
imposed on a lower, wider crest (fig. 321, b , c). Unable to examine this image, 
I cannot describe the technique. 

As I have noted, the Punahou image has a head covering of human hair 
instead of a crest. Tufts of human hair are tied to the frame over the area 
where human hair grows in exactly the same way as it is fastened in the hair 
helmets (fig. 171). Long ringlets are attached in the middle line from front to 
back to form a hair crest (fig. 318, b). 

The netting with feathers is applied by shaping and tucking in so it fits closely 
over the hollows and protuberances made by eye sockets, nose, jaws, and chin. 
It is stitched to the frame with an olona thread in the same way as it is fastened 
in the helmets. In crested images it is fitted closely over the crest and, in those 
with hair covering, along the hair lines. In some images the netting is continued 
over the eye orbits, in others the openings are cut to the size of the pearl-shell 
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eyes. In images with closed mouths the netting is usually cut out to the shape of 
the mouth. 

The general color for feather images is red, but the crests follow the helmet 
pattern in having yellow feathers on the upper surface; and like the feather 
cloaks, they have a yellow band around the lower border. As I have said, black 
feathers were used for the eyebrows and the sites of the nasal apertures in the 
Kamehameha image, and in some images a narrow black band was carried 
along the sides of the crest and continued down the back. 

With the outer surface of the image covered, the eyes and teeth were added; 
and they required special techniques. 

The eyes, following the pattern established in some of the wooden images, are 
made of pearl shell and usually shaped to a wide elliptical form. However, some 
are nearly round (fig. 321, a) and others are narrow and set obliquely (fig. 
323, a). Two images have crescentic eyes (fig. 321, b), and another has an ab- 



Figure 319.—Eye-fixation technique: a, Kamehameha image; b, Punahou image. 

normal shape (fig. 323, 6). All have a single central hole drilled in each eye, 
primarily for fixation purposes. The fixation element is a round-headed wooden 
peg with a long stalk and resembles that used in the eyes of the wooden images. 
The stalk passes through the hole in the pearl shell and through the feather 
netting and the twined foundation. Whereas in the wooden images the pointed 
end of the stalk was driven firmly into a hole in the wooden socket which fixed 
the peg and the pearl shell, the inner end of the stalk had to be fixed to the 
twined foundation of the feather image by tying it to something inside. This 
problem was solved differently in the two Bishop Museum images. 

In the Kamehameha image, the head of the peg is shaped like a cone with 
the apex rounded off. Its greatest diameter is 0.7 inch and the stalk diameter, 
0.25 inch. The inner end of the stalk is grooved transversely. With the peg stalk 
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pushed through to the interior, a thread is tied around the groove and then tied 
to the hoop above the eyes (fig. 319, a). [It is not possible to see whether the 
net covering continues over the eye sockets.] 

In the Punahou image the feather netting continues over the eye sockets, but 
a small hole has been made for the peg stalks. The round head of the peg is 1.4 
inches in diameter and the short stalk, 0.35 inch in diameter, has a transverse 
hole through its inner end. A fine cord is threaded through the hole and the 
stalk pushes through the pearl-shell eye and the netting. The two ends of the 
cord are threaded through a space in the twined work of the orbit and tied inside 
to the vertical stick behind the orbits (fig. 319, b). Careful examination shows 
that the thick stalk was made short purposely to prevent it from passing through 
the twined work of the orbit. 

All of the feather images have teeth, and their fixation evidently posed a 
complex problem. Dog teeth were used in all the images except the unique 
Fuller image (fig. 323, c), in which small shark teeth line the mouth. As the 
tooth fixation depended on the mouth formation, the techniques differ in the two 
Bishop Museum images. 



Figure 320. —Tooth-fixation technique: a, in Kamehameha image; b, c, in Punahou 
image. 

The Kamehameha image, with no mouth opening, has projecting lips added 
to the outer surface of the frame. The lips are made of a long strip of twined 
work which is covered with red feathers that conceal the details. The strip is tied 
down in the shape of the mouth, which is 11 inches wide with separated upper 
and lower lips and rounded ends. The ridge or flange forming the lips projects 
outward for about 1 inch. The dog teeth, which are 0.75 inch long, were evened 
by cutting off the roots. Each tooth is tied individually to the inner surface of 
the upper and lower lips by means of five or six crossed turns of an olona 
thread which passes over the middle of the tooth and under a weft element in the 
lip flange (fig. 320, a). The teeth are set as closely together as possible, there 
being four teeth to the inch, 49 in the upper set, and 45 in the lower. 
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The Punahou image technique is totally different. The dog teeth are smaller 
with five or six to the inch. The crown points of the teeth have been filed off 
and each tooth drilled laterally with two holes (fig. 320, 6). The first hole is 
0.5 inch from the filed tip; the second, about 0.25 inch farther back. The teeth 
are strung on two threads, virtually forming a necklace. A length of feather- 
covered braid is tied to the outer margins of the upper and lower edges of the 
mouth opening. The tooth necklace is laid on the lower edge of the mouth open¬ 
ing with the curves of the teeth pointing upward. A length of split vine is laid 
over the upper surface of the teeth on the space between the two threads and 
tied down by a thread which passes around the vine and the marginal weft row 
of the twined foundation below (fig. 320, c). The ties are made at frequent in¬ 
tervals between each pair of teeth. The upper set is fixed in a similar way, with 
the threaded teeth placed against the upper edge of the mouth opening and with 
the curve of the teeth turned downward. The upper set contains 40 teeth and the 
lower has 34, the width of the mouth being 6.25 inches. Because the threads 
are the same distance from the front, the outer front edge of the tooth rows 
is even; but the uneven lengths of the root ends project into the interior of the 
mouth (fig. 318, 6). 

The ears are usually indicated by a tuft of black feathers which stand out 
against the red background. In the Punahou image, however, a curved flange of 
twined work is attached to each side of the head, with hair tufts tied to their 
back surfaces. 


VARIATIONS 

All but three in the series of 19 images were adorned with either a crest 
or human hair. Of these three, two are flat above the brows and one, which is a 
specimen collected by Cook and housed in the Vienna Ethnographic Museum, 
has a normal domed vertex. A British Museum image with a flat vertex is 
figured by Brigham (1899, p. 33) and is reproduced here in figure 321, a. 
It has well-marked brows ornamented with black feathers, elliptical pearl-shell 
eyes with round-headed pegs, a prominent nose with wide nostrils, a large mouth 
curved convexly downward with 144 dog teeth, and a well-shaped chin. The 
covering is of red feathers with a yellow band at the lower end of the neck. 
The height is 32 inches. 

Eight images have crests, six of the crests simple and two double. The simple 
form is well illustrated by the Kamehameha Kukailimoku. The double crest is 
figured by Cook (1784, Atlas, pi. 67, no. 4), but there is no information as to 
what happened to the image. The double crest is also found in an image in the 
British Museum which was collected by Hewitt, surgeon’s mate on Vancouver’s 
expedition in 1790-1795. It was kept with other artifacts in Hewitt’s family 
until the collection was bought by A. W. Franks and presented to the British 
Museum. This specimen is listed in Hewitt’s hand-written catalog of his col- 
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lection, so there is no doubt as to the authenticity of its source. Read (1892, p. 
102) described the image after its acquisition by the Britisli Museum, and 
Dalton (1897, p. 243) figured it and described it in more detail. Read drew at¬ 
tention to the remarkable resemblance of the Hewitt image to the one figured by 
Cook, a resemblance which may be seen by comparing the two illustrations 
shown in figure 321, b, c. 

The identical features in the two feather images are the double crest, the 
narrow black band along the sides of the lower crest, the extraordinary forma¬ 
tion of the eye support, the crescentic pearl-shell eye, and the Adam’s apple on 



Figure 321—Feather images: a, with flat vertex, b, c, with double crest: b, collected 
by Cook, sketched by Webber; c, collected by Hewitt, now in British Museum. 


the front of the throat. The only difference of note is the small size of the 
pupil of the eye in the Cook illustration, but the artist may have filled in a 
field sketch from memory. As none of these special features except the black band 
occur in any other image of the study series, it is hard to believe that the two 
illustrations represent two different images. Read points out that it is most 
unlikely that Hewitt obtained his image in England after the Vancouver ex¬ 
pedition returned. Read further remarks that Cook s artist, Webber, may have 
made the drawing in the islands, which implies that the image drawn by Webber 
remained in the islands and was collected later by Hewitt. 
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Eight in the series of feather images have human hair covering. One in the 
British Museum, figured by Brigham (1899, p. .54), lias the hair braided in 
the middle (fig. 322, a). Its height is 24 inches, and the color scheme is red 
with black eyebrows and a broad yellow base to the comparatively short neck. 
The mouth is wide and edged with about 108 dog teeth. 

Another image, in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge (fig. 322. b), has a 
head covering of black hair with a median crest of bleached hair. It has lost 
both pearl-shell eyes, most of its teeth, and all of its feathers; but it has managed 
to keep its hair. It shows that openings of the eyes and the mouth were made 
in the netting cover. This image was originally in the Andover Theological 



Ficuhe 322.—Feather images with human-hair crest: a, braided in middle; l>, bleached. 

Seminary, Massachusetts, and an old handwritten label bears the following: 

God of Kekuaokalani. lo this idol two human sacrifices were offered at the 
commencement of the battle (1819) which decided the fate of idolatry in the 
Sandwich Islands. Presented by Mr. Richards.” This brief history shows that 
high chiefs other than Kamehameha used feather images to represent their war 
gods. 

Originally all of the feather images had pearl-shell eyes, usually elliptical 
in shape. However, images in the Irocadero, Paris, and Vienna museums had 
round eyes; and a crescentic eye has been mentioned in connection with double- 
crested images. The elliptical eyes are usually set horizontally; hut narrow, 
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elliptical, obliquely set eyes occur in two images in the British Museum, one 
of which is shown in figure 323, a. This image, the height of which is more 
than 34 inches, was part of the collection of the London Missionary Society. 

An image in the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, obtained from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, has abnormally shaped eyes (fig. 323, b ). It has lost its 
feathers but retains a crest of long human hair. An excerpt from a report of 
the Society of American Missionaries [A.B.C.F.M. ?] reads as follows, “Favorite 
war god of Tamehameha, who was for many years king of the Sandwich 
Islands and died in 1819.” It is a poor specimen, as compared with Kameha- 
meha’s Kukailimoku (fig. 318, a ). 

The smallest image in the series (fig. 323, c) is owned by A. W. F. Fuller, 
who allowed me to examine his rich Polynesian collection in 1933. It is only 
10.5 inches high, whereas available height measurements for the entire series 



Figure 323.—Feather images: a, with narrow, elliptical pearl-shell eyes; b, with ab¬ 
normally shaped eyes; c, very small unique god with shark teeth. 


range from 20.5 to 41 inches. This unique image, which is well preserved, is 
generally red, with the usual yellow band at the lower end of the neck. It has 
a crest with yellow feathers above and a black band along the side of the crest. 
The pearl-shell elliptical eyes are large and set obliquely. The mouth, which is 
kept open by a wooden prop, is furnished with small shark teeth, the sole excep¬ 
tion to the general use of dog teeth. The tooth points are widely spaced, probably 
because of the wide bases. When I examined the image I did not know enough 
about technology to note how the teeth were fixed. 
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For every-day communication with his gods, the Hawaiian could conduct 
his simple ritual with his ‘aumakua at some shrine or wherever it suited. The 
temple was an expansion of the shrine to meet the requirements of larger groups 
of people with more elaborate ceremony and ritual. Large temples were built 
for public ceremonies connected with some major event, such as war or the 
increase of food supplies. The ruins of many such open-air temples, or heiaus, 
are found throughout the Hawaiian Islands. 

Chiefs and an organized priesthood conducted the correct temple rituals, 
which sometimes lasted for days. Between such major events, the temple was 
left untended, which accounts for the seeming neglect remarked by early voy¬ 
agers. When circumstances demanded it, an old temple was reconditioned or a 
new one was built. Some temples go back to a remote period, and others are 
known to have been built to the order of chiefs who lived in comparatively 
recent times. In building a new temple, the chief erected a monument to himself, 
for the name of the builder as well as the temple was recorded in the oral history 
of the people. Though an architect designed the temple and priests conducted 
the services, it was the chief who ordered the construction; and a chief might 
build more than one temple in his lifetime. 

Throughout Polynesia, temples underwent changes over a period of time. 
Some features were abandoned and new details were elaborated. It is of scien¬ 
tific interest to distinguish between what was brought by the original settlers 
of Polynesian islands and what developed locally during a long period of occupa¬ 
tion. As settlers of the Hawaiian Islands are known to have arrived at different 
periods, it is also possible that new techniques were brought in from still another 
area by the later arrivals. 

A Hawaiian legend tells that the Hawaiian form of temple was introduced 
by a priest named Paao some time after the islands had been occupied. The 
Paao story implies that a simpler form of temple was originally in use here. It 
would, in fact, have been extremely difficult for the earlier form to survive in 
the permanently settled islands of the group. 

SIMPLE TEMPLES 

A temple of simpler construction than the form which prevailed in the in¬ 
habited islands of Hawaii has been described by Emory as still surviving on the 
now uninhabited islands of Necker and Nihoa. These two islands form a north¬ 
west extension of the Hawaiian chain. The type of temple is described as follows 
by Emory (1928, pp. 60, 61; fig. 25.): “The type form is a low, narrow, rec¬ 
tangular platform which faces on a paved rectangular terrace. Along the full 
length of the rear of the platform an odd number of upright slabs which average 
2*4 feet in height, 1*4 feet in width, and 8 inches in thickness, are set at equal 
intervals. . . 
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Some further details are given by Emory, whose plan of the type temple 
is reproduced here in figure 324 In the plan, the width of the temple is 25 feet, 
the depth of the platform, 45 feet, and the depth of the terrace, 12 feet. 



Figure 324.—Necker Island heiau (after Emory). 

The simple form of the Necker and Nihoa temples offers evidence that the 
builders left one of the inhabited islands, probably Kauai, before the more 
elaborate heiau had been introduced. It may be assumed that the Necker type 
of temple was built according to the pattern which existed in Hawaii before the 
arrival of Paao. 

COMPLEX TEMPLES 

Bishop Museum has published extensive information on heiau ruins in its 
Bulletins on the archaeology of Lanai (Emory, 1924), Kauai (Bennett, 1931), 
Oahu (McAllister, 1933a), and Kahoolawe (McAllister, 1933b). It also has 
manuscript reports on Hawaii and Maui and detailed notes and sketches by 
J. F. G. Stokes. Good descriptions of heiaus have also appeared in the Hawaiian 
Annual as the result of the painstaking work of T. G. Thrum. However, no 
heiau survived in its complete form at the time these numerous investigations 
were made, so we are dependent upon early artists. The best picture of a fully 
equipped heiau is a drawing of one on Kauai by Webber, the artist on Cook’s 
third expedition (fig. 325). 

Out of the mass of information available emerges the fact that the ground 
plans of heiaus varied considerably, even on the same island. This great varia¬ 
tion was undoubtedly due to the fact that the new heiaus were built frequently 
enough to create a profession of temple architects whose services were called 
upon when a chief wished to build a new temple. The professional architect was 
termed a kahuna Jcuhikuhi puuone because he showed ( kuhikuhi ) his proposed 
plan to the chief by drawing it or moulding it in sand ( puuone ). Professional 




Figure 325.—Webber’s drawing of heiau at Waimea, Kauai. 

pp. 159-162) says that there were two main services; one addressed to Ku, the 
other addressed to Lono. If the king decided to make war, the temple he ordered 
built or reconditioned was a war temple ( heiau waikaua) termed a luakini, and 
the service was conducted by priests of the order of Ku. These priests con¬ 
stituted the highest order, and they were also called priests of the order of 
Kanalu after their first priestly ancestor. The other form of service, directed 
toward Lono, was conducted on a form of temple termed a mapele. Other names 
given by Malo are unu o Lono, kukoae, and ‘aka. The priests who officiated 
belonged to the order of Lono (mo 6 o Lono). The purpose of the mapele temple 
was to invoke the blessing of Lono on the crops and other peaceful needs. 


pride impelled him to plan something different than the work of others, though 
in his professional education he studied the history and form of existing and 
historical heiaus. When a temple was built for a specific purpose and success 
followed its construction, the architect naturally attributed the success to the 
form of the heiau. In planning a new heiau, the architect was able to cite the 
form of a temple which had been successful and to advise incorporating some 
part of its plan in the proposed new construction. It is no wonder, then, that 
variations in ground plans continued to multiply. Only the reconditioning and 
alteration of old temples prevented them from being more numerous than they 
are. 

In addition to having individual proper names, temples were classified 
according to the particular function for which they were built. Malo (1951, 
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Any chief could build a mapele, but only the king could order a luakini. Human 
sacrifices were offered on the luakini 9 but pigs sufficed for the mapele . Different 
kinds of wood and thatch were used in the furnishing of the luakini and the 
mapele . 

Heiaus were usually built on some commanding site, such as a hill top, the 
seaward end of a range, or a promontory of higher land which overlooked valleys, 
villages, or the sea. According to McAllister (1933a, p. 9) the orientation 
depended only upon the slope of the land. Heiaus face in all directions of the 
compass, the only generalization being that most of them face the sea. 

Courts 

The first essential was the court ( kahua ) generally alluded to in the litera¬ 
ture as the terrace. The shape was usually rectangular, but irregular forms 
existed and a few heiaus have been reported as circular. The size depended on 
the size of the assemblage which needed the temple. Small temples were made 
by a family group or a lesser chief, whereas large courts were needed for the 
temples built by kings and high chiefs to accommodate the larger assemblage 
during ceremonies of a public nature. McAllister (1933a, p. 9) gives the 
dimensions of a small Oahu temple as 50 by 40 feet and those of the very large 
Puu o Mahuka temple as 570 by 170 feet. Owing to the great diversity in struc¬ 
tural details, it simplifies matters to follow a general classification such as that 
suggested by McAllister. I have reworded it as follows: terraced temples, walled 
temples, and composite temples. 

TERRACED TEMPLES 

The terraced temple consisted of an open court without boundary walls. It 
was paved with dirt, sand, or large flat stones carefully laid with smaller stones 
between. Bennett (1931, p. 38) writes that some of the Kauai courts were paved 
with stones 4 or 5 inches in diameter, making a rough [cobbled] surface. As 
most terraced temples were built on sloping ground, the court had to be leveled 
by building up a stone facing on the lower side of the slope and filling in to 
the required level, sometimes by excavating the upper end of the slope. To 
enlarge the court, it was easier to make another terrace below the first than 
to provide the fill required to build up the enlarged area to the level of the first 
court. Further enlargements necessitated additional terraces and so temples were 
made with two, three, and even four terraces. McAllister (1933a, p. 9), describ¬ 
ing the terraced temples of Oahu, states that usually the upper terrace was the 
smallest and the lower, the largest. The height between terraces varied, but 
usually it was about 3 feet. Commonly there were narrow terraces or steps 
between, which might have been at one corner, a portion of the side, or run 
the entire length of the terrace. The terraced temples were more common on 
Oahu than the walled temples, and more impressive. 




Figure 326. Heiau on Hawaii drawn by Surgeon William Ellis. 

(1784, vol. 2, pp. 200-201) describes the Waimea temple as an oblong space 
of considerable extent, surrounded by a wall of stone about four feet high. The 
wall shows up well in Webber’s drawing (fig. 325). 

Some temples had wooden fences around the court in place of stone walls. 
Malo (1951, p. 161) refers to making a new fence in the alterations to an old 
temple. The drawing by Arago (fig. 306) shows a wooden fence with upright 
stakes. Suigeon Ellis (1/32, vol. 2, p. 180) also shows a fence and remarks that 
the temple was ‘‘surrounded with wooden pales about four feet high, upon which 
were fixed a number of human skulls, belonging to those who had at different 
times been sacrificed to their deities.” (See figure 326.) 


WALLED TEMPLES 

Ihe construction of the walled temple was an elaboration on the terraced 
temple, in that the court was bounded on all sides by a stone wall. Bennett (1931, 
p. 34) gives the average size of 12 walled temples on Kauai as 101 by 162 feet. 
He states (1931, p. 36) that the commonest form of wall was made of regularly 
piled-up stones, faced and filled at the same time.” Waterworn or rough stones 
were used, depending upon which kind was abundant at the site. Smaller stones 
were filled in around the larger stones as part of the fill. Another type of wall 
was made with parallel rows of large stone facings, and the part between was 
filled in with rubble. The walls averaged 6 feet in width [thickness] and 5 feet 
in height. A third type of wall was stepped on the outer side of one wall. Cook 
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A raised platform at one end of the court was an essential feature of both 
the early, simple, and the later, more complex, temples of the Society Islands; 
and it was found in the simple temples of the neighboring atolls. It was also 
a constant feature of the simple Necker Island temples, and it is present in many 
of the other Hawaiian temples. Bennett (1931, p. 43) states that several of 
the Kauai heiaus had a terrace, raised one or two feet, running across one end 
and along one side. The width ranged from 6 feet to 42 feet, and the sides were 
faced with stones, some on edge. The usual technique was to build up the sides 
and fill in the intervening space with earth, rubble, or stones. McAllister (1933a, 
p. 13) describes them for Oahu temples and mentions two heiaus with “a small 
almost square elevation on the back-center of the upper terrace.” The often- 
cited Waimea heiau (fig. 325) shows the raised platform at one end very clearly. 
Some platforms had the front facing made in two concave curves instead of 
the usual straight line, and in some accounts, the lele (stands for offerings) and 
the kuahu are referred to in conjunction with the same heiau. It is probable 
that the term kuahu in a temple was applied to the raised platform and thus 
followed the pattern introduced from Tahiti by Paao. One new Hawaiian func¬ 
tion of the raised platform was the formation of a site for the oracle towers. 
Owing to the diversity in building, raised platforms were built in other parts 
of the court. Some of them formed foundations for the temple houses and 
images and others were probably associated with food offerings. 


COMPOSITE TEMPLES 

Composite temples were a combination of the terraced and the walled types. 
McAllister says that they were the best preserved of the heiaus on Oahu, and 
he describes Kaneaki Heiau in the Makaha Valley, Waianae, as the best pre¬ 
served of all (1933a, pp. 9, 10, 119). It has two main terraces or courts, the 
upper terrace being walled on three sides with the fourth side open to the terrace 
below. The second terrace, without walls, is 6 feet lower and connected with the 
upper terrace by three narrow steps. A number of subsidiary features do not 
affect the main plan. 

Some temples had more terraces; and in some the walled terraces were the 
more important, whereas in others the open terraces were of greater importance. 
The great variety was due largely to the alterations and additions to older 
temples. Whereas the rectangular court, raised platform, and stone walls were 
the really fundamental features of the heiau, both platform and walls might be 
lacking. However, when present, they were the parts which survived and which 
are found in the ruins of today. Stone foundations, pavements, and pits may also 
be seen. The furnishings of the temples have disappeared, but information con¬ 
cerning them is to be found in Malo’s book (1951) and in the accounts and 
drawings of the early European navigators who saw them in position. 
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Temple Furnishings 

The construction of a luakini temple is described in considerable detail by 
Malo (1951, pp. 159-176). After the court with its stone walls and raised plat¬ 
form was constructed, elaborate ceremonies were conducted throughout the 
period of furnishing the temple, in order that it should function properly. The 
main furnishings were the oracle tower, the temple houses, the temple images, 
the offering stands, and a refuse pit. Malo (1951, p. 159) writes that in the 
luakini war temple ( ohi c a wood was used for the houses, oracle tower, and images 
and that loulu palm leaves or *uki grass were used for the house thatch. In the 
peaceful mapele temple, lama was used for the wooden structures and ti leaves 
for the thatch. 


ORACLE TOWERS 

The oracle tower (lana nufu mamao) was a unique feature of Hawaiian 
temples. Cook (1784, vol. 2, p. 200), in ranging down the coast of Kauai, 
observed at every village one or more elevated white objects, resembling pyra¬ 
mids, or rather, obelisks; and one of these, which he guessed to be at least 50 
feet high, was very conspicuous from the ship’s anchoring station off Waimea. 
He went to investigate it but, owing to difficulty of access, he went to another 
of the same kind within reach. This he describes as follows: 

. . . which appeared evidently to he an exact model of the larger one, observed by us from 
the ships. It was about four feet square at the base, and about twenty feet high. The four 
sides were composed of small poles interwoven with twigs and branches, thus forming an 
indifferent wickerwork, hollow or open within from bottom to top. It seemed to be rather 
in a ruinous state; but there were sufficient remaining marks to show that it had originally 
been covered with a thin, light, grey cloth; which these people, it would seem, consecrate 
to religious purposes; as we could see a good deal of it hanging in different parts of the 
moral [Tahitian marae, temple]. 

The Waimea temple described above is the one figured by Webber (fig. 325), 
and in the drawing the conspicuous oracle tower appears to have been built 
either on the left end of the raised platform or behind it. In either case, the 
oracle tower was built at the platform end of the temple. 

According to Malo (1951, p. 162), the framework of the tower was made 
of strong timbers covered with poles Caho) and not thatched. It was erected 
after the completion of the heiau walls and before the luakini ritual began. 
Several days after the ritual started a priest laid an ulua fish or a human sacrifice 
on the ground floor of the tower. After the particular ritual connected with the 
offering was concluded, the tower was dressed with ‘oloa [white tapa] cloth; 
and the day was termed la kapili nui (day of great decoration). The cloth was 
contributed by the people. When an old heiau was reconditioned, the old, frayed 
pieces of cloth were replaced with new c oloa. 

Cook’s statement that the tower was hollow or open within from bottom to 
top was probably due to the fact that the temple was not in active use when he saw 
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it. Emerson, in a note to Male’s text (1951, p. 176) states that the tower had 
three floors, or kahua, of which the lowest, termed lana, was used for the be¬ 
stowal of offerings. The second, termed nuu, was sacred; and it was the one 
occupied by the high priest and his attendants when they conducted certain 
rituals. The third or highest, termed mamao, was even more sacred than the 
nu‘u, and only the king and the high priest were allowed on it. It was on the 
highest floor that the god took possession (ulu) of the high priest and spoke 
through him of coming events. Thus lana nu‘u mamao is a compound of the 
three floors and denotes its construction. However, its function is correctly 
interpreted by the term used here, oracle tower. 

TEMPLE HOUSES 

Built within the court were four houses, which were called mana , hale pahu, 
waiea , and hale umu. The timber and thatch used in them, as I have stated, de¬ 
pended upon the function of the temple. 

The mana was a large house built at the farther end of the court with its 
gable ends ( kola) toward the side walls. The door was in the middle of the 
long side facing the raised platform. Cook gives the dimensions of the house 
termed “hemanaa” ( ka mana) on the Waimea temple as 40 feet long, 10 feet 
broad in the middle with narrower ends, and 10 feet high. In the building of the 
luakini temple described by Malo, the ground plan of mana was not measured 
until after the great t ohta image had been carved in the forest and placed on the 
pavement in the court. Stakes were driven to mark the four corners, and the 
king and a priest participated in a special ritual. The king stood at one corner 
with a sacrificial pig, and the priest tied a measuring line to the same corner 
post as he recited a prayer. The priest ran around the other three corner posts 
making a turn with the line around each post. When he reached the starting 
corner, the king killed the pig by dashing its head against the ground. The 
ceremony was termed e aha hele honua (the cord binding the land) • The next 
day, the people brought in the timbers and poles, and the frames were set up 
for all the houses. The thatching was deferred until after the kauila ceremony, 
which occupied a day. 

It is evident that only the posts, wall plates, main ridgepoles and rafters 
were set up and that the next day the people brought in thatching material with 
the extra ridgepole (* auau ) and the thatch purlins ( aho) . Then all the houses 
were thatched. On the following day white tapa (makiiu) was tied to the ridge of 
the mana and two men on the roof danced a kind of hula. The priests feasted 
after a ritual termed hulahula. A priest then cut the thatch over the door, the 
thatch representing the navel cord of the house. Then the people were called 
together and a feast declared, for the houses were finished. 

The hale pahu (drum house) was built in front of the offering stand near 
the raised platform with its door facing the stand. Malo states that the temple 
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drums were beaten in the house, but Cook says that the “hareepahoo” [ hale 
Pahu ] was built on the outside of the “morai” [temple court] and that it was a 
small shed, no bigger than a dog kennel. Obviously the tall temple drums could 
hardly be beaten in a house the size of a dog kennel. Perhaps Malo meant that 
the drums were merely stored in the hale pahu . 

The waiea, according to Malo, was built at one end of the mana and the 
king and high priest consulted within it as to the ‘aha, or favorable progress, 
of the various stages of the whole ritual. Malo (1951, p. 162) also speaks of 
the “ waiea , where the aha cord was stretched,” whatever that may mean. 

The hale umu (earth-oven house) was built at the other end of the mana , 
and as the name implies, it was the house in which the fires for the temple were 
made. 

A house named Hale o Papa (House of Papa) was built outside the temple 
walls; and it was here that the chieftainesses held their services. Papa was the 
mythical wife of Wakea and she was evidently adopted as a deity by members 
of her sex. 


TEMPLE IMAGES 

A considerable number of temple images, which are described in the first 
part of this section, were needed for furnishing the temple. While the temple 
walls were under construction, the task for providing material was delegated to 
the chiefs of the king s household; and their retainers brought in from the forest 
the timber for the oracle tower and the images. The work of carving the images 
was assigned to special chiefs, who provided the skilled craftsmen. After the 
framework of the oracle tower was completed, the images were erected in front 
of it. Malo (1951, p. 162) writes that some were makaiwa images of great 
height. Emerson, in his notes to Malo (p. 178), states that makaiwa means images 
with eyes of pearl; but the drawings by early navigators and the specimens in 
Bishop Museum do not have pearl-shell eyes. In the midst or middle of a line 
of images, a space was left for a special image termed haku ‘ohi‘a , which was yet 
to be made. In planning the reconstruction of an old temple, the king consulted 
with the high priest as to whether the old images should be used or new ones 
made. 

In Webber s drawing of the Waimea temple (fig. 325) one tall image with 
a long prop and a long curved headdress, together with five carved slabs, are 
shown in front of the oracle tower. In the sketch of the Keihipuipui temple in 
Kailua, Hawaii, drawn by Arago, the artist with Freycinet on his voyage round 
the world, there are 12 large images. Nine of these are arranged in two oblique 
rows of five and four in front of and to either side of the oracle tower. Of the 
remaining three, one has fallen to the ground, one is partly displaced, and the 
third is standing in front, about midway between the two rows (fig. 306). 
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Their large size can be seen by comparison with the officers who stand beside 
them. The images all have long props, and the hair treatment shows the same 
technique as that used in the temple images shown in figure 308. Two of the 
images have peculiar headdresses, one a high conical variety resembling a 
dunce cap. 

In the drawing by Ellis, the assistant surgeon with Cook’s third voyage, 12 
images are arranged in a semicircular row across the front of the raised plat¬ 
form and in front of the ruined oracle tower (fig. 326). All these images have 
high headdresses. It is evident that the arrangement of the temple images did not 
follow any one plan. 


WICKER-WORK TEMPLE OBJECTS 

Five curious objects are depicted in Webber’s drawing of the Waimea 
temple, four on the raised platform and one on the court in front of the left 
end of the platform. Cook (1784, vol. 2, p. 201) refers to them as follows: “On 
each side of the pyramid [oracle tower] were long pieces of wicker-work, called 
hereanee [?], in the same ruinous condition ..Each of the five objects appears 
to be a long bundle of fine sticks supported vertically by the upper end of a 
pole stuck in the ground. The one on the court has strips of tapa tied to the 
pole below the bundle of sticks. Each bundle has transverse turns of some 
material passing around it at intervals to keep the bundle in its cylindrical form. 
It is probable that the bands were vines twined around the vertical sticks, thus 
giving Cook the impression of wicker work. 

J. S. Emerson (catalog, p. 2) quotes the Reverend S. E. Bishop as stating 
that in his childhood he used to see six large wicker-work idols standing in a 
row on long poles at the entrance to a large house which belonged to Kameha- 
meha at Kamakahonu, Kailua, Hawaii. These “idols” must not be confused 
with the wicker-work images covered with feathers. 

It is evident from the two accounts that some form of wicker-work objects 
supported on poles was made to display near religious houses and in temples. 

OFFERING PAVEMENTS 

Stone pavements termed kipapa were laid in front of the images on the floor 
of the court. These must not be confused with pavements which were sometimes 
made over human burials within the temple court. According to Malo (1951, 
p. 162), the temple offerings (mohai) were placed upon the offering pavements 
temporarily, until the priest was ready to go through the ceremony of presenting 
them to the gods. Some pavements were made in the space between two images 
for a similar purpose. Offerings were also laid temporarily on the ground floor 
of the oracle tower in certain ceremonies. 
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OFFERING STANDS 


Wooden stands termed lele were built on the court near the kipapa pave¬ 
ment The offerings, after being presented to the gods in the ceremony termed 
hai , were removed from the kipapa pavement and laid on or fixed to the lele 
stand. They remained there until they rotted or were thrown into the refuse pit 
to make way for fresh offerings connected with subsequent temple ceremonies. 
The lele stands took different forms, as shown by the accounts and drawings of 
early European visitors. 
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Figure 327.—Offering stands: a, single pole with rat guard, after Surgeon Ellis; b, two- 
legged support, after Webber; c, two-legged offering stand, holding skeleton of a pig, 
after Arago; d, four-legged stand with gourd rat guards, after Surgeon Ellis; e, four-legged 
stand, after Choris. 


The simplest lele consisted of a single pole, to which the offering was tied 
well above the ground. An unpublished water color by Surgeon William Ellis, 
depicting a priest’s house at Napoopoo, Hawaii, gives a good picture of a single 
pole stand with a bunch of bananas tied toward its upper end (fig. 327, a). An 
interesting feature of this lele is the gourd rat guard. The gourd was of a long 
variety with the stem end cut off and a hole made through the bottom to fit 
the diameter of the pole. The pole was passed down through the hole in the 
gourd from above to the required distance, and its lower end was fixed in the 
ground. 
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In describing the. temple houses on a heiau at Kealakekua Bay, Surgeon Ellis 
(1782, vol. 2, p. 182) writes: *\ . . Before each of their houses, one of these 
carved images is placed, wrapped round with cloth, and near it a small pole is 
erected, upon which they place plantains, coco nuts, pigs, and dogs, killed for 
that purpose, which sometimes emit a most disagreeable stench, for they hang 
till they decay and drop to pieces.” 

A two-legged support is shown in the picture of the Waimea temple (fig. 325) 
and described by Cook (1784, vol. 2, p. 201) as follows: u . . . two slender poles, 
inclining to each other, at one corner, where some plantains were laid upon a 
board, fixed at the height of five or six feet.” 

From the picture, it is obvious that the poles passed through holes in the 
board, the upper ends extended well above the board, and passed through holes 
in a shorter board which braced the ends together. No rat guards are shown 
on the poles below the board, so it is evident that the overhang of the board 
served as a guard to prevent rats reaching the offerings (fig. 327, b ). The prin¬ 
ciple of the overhanging board was used in the Maori storehouses on piles and 
in various modifications in other parts of Polynesia. The gourd guard appears 
to be peculiar to Hawaii, and its use was probably due to the great increase in 
the cultivation of the gourd in these islands* 

In Arago’s sketch of a temple on Hawaii (fig. 306) a lele with two legs is 
shown with an overhanging board fixed to the top. On the board is the skeleton 
of a pig (fig. 327, c). 

A lele with four legs is pictured and described by Surgeon Ellis (1782, 
pp. 181, 182) as follows: “. . . a kind of small scaffolding which consisted of 
four poles, with several others tied across to strengthen the whole. It appeared 
to be erected for the purpose of placing the various offerings to their gods, for 
the bottom of it was covered with plantains, coco nuts, and the remains of a pig.” 

The sketch by Ellis shows a semicircular row of 12 large images with a 
ruined oracle tower behind and the lele in front. The four poles are clearly 
shown with four horizontal pieces tied to them and the free ends of the poles 
extending upward. The flooring of the platform is not shown, probably because 
the lashings had rotted and the rods with the offerings had fallen to the ground, 
but it has been reconstructed in the drawing (fig. 327, d). An important feature 
of Ellis’ drawing is that each of the four poles has a gourd rat guard. 

In a drawing by Choris (1822, pi. 5, p. 97) of a temple on Hawaii, two 
lele are shown with four legs and with offerings on the platforms, including a 
whole pig. A fence which obscures the lower parts of the lele legs probably 
prevented the artist from drawing in the rat guards (fig. 327, e). 

In addition to the wooden offering stands termed lele, it is apparent that 
stone stands were also constructed on the temple court and that they were 
distinct from the end platform termed kuahu . Bennett (1931, p. 44) describes 
some on Kauai as follows: “Raised, stone-paved platforms, square or slightly 
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oblong, found on some of the sites are interpreted as altars. . . . They occupy 
no definite position but in general are near the front central portion of the main 
division. In the native accounts, the word lele refers to this type of altar.” 
McAllister (1933a, p. 13) also refers to such structures on the Oahu temples. 
He considers that those not situated on the back center of the upper terrace 
probably served as altars or lele . 


REFUSE PITS 

The refuse pit {lua-kini or lua-pa e u) was another feature of the heiau and 
it was used for the disposal of decayed offerings when the offering stands were 
needed in another temple ceremony. Emerson, in a note to Malo’s text (1951, 
p. 178), states that the name lua-kini was derived from lua (hole) and kini 
(400,000) and that the pit gave its name to the luakini type of temple. 

Malo (1951, p. 162) says that the pit was within the oracle tower, but it is 
evident that it was not confined to that site. Bennett (1931, p. 44), in describing 
the Kauai temple remains, states that the pits were located either inside or 
outside the temple structure. Those found were usually round and 5 to 15 feet 
in diameter. Some were surrounded by low walls. If just outside the temple, the 
temple wall may have served as one side of the pit thus giving it a D-shaped 
depression. All were carefully made and most of them were lined with stones. 
The pits McAllister (1933a, p. 14) saw on Oahu were small, shallow, rectangular 
depressions artificially faced with stone. He also noted rough round pits which 
he suspected of having been made by curio hunters. 

CARVED SLABS AND POSTS 

The model heiau in Bishop Museum, based partly on Webber’s drawing of 
the Waimea temple on Kauai and partly on other information, has a number 
of upright figures set at intervals on the stone walls bounding the court. These 
ornamental carvings usually take the form of a human head with a very high 
headdress. In Webber’s drawing are shown five upright slabs, two on the raised 
platform and three on the court, and all five are decorated with strips of tapa 
on each side. Cook (1784, vol. 2, p. 201) dismisses them as “a few pieces of 
wood, carved into something like human figures . . .” An examination of Web¬ 
ber’s plate under a magnifying glass shows that all five slabs were carved in a 
similar pattern with a human head at the lower end and the upper part forming 
a high headdress incised with geometrical patterns. Bennett (1931, p. 88) draws 
attention to the resemblance of Webber’s figures to a wooden carving in Bishop 
Museum (8049) which was found on Kauai. The carving (fig. 328, a) consists 
of a well-shaped human head, in the round, with large circular eyes, a well¬ 
shaped nose, an elliptical mouth fringed with small teeth, and a central knob 
between the lips. The forehead is ornamented with vertical notched ridges and 
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the head slopes back to a thin vertical slab which is carved in parallel zigzag 
lines running horizontally. The part below the chin is continued downward into 
a wide prop to be stuck in the ground. The height from the top of the headdress 
to the chin is 45.5 inches, and the length of the prop is 18.5 inches. If the 
Museum image is stuck in the ground up to the chin, its resemblance to the 
Waimea temple figures is so remarkable as to leave little doubt that both were 
made for a similar purpose. The affinity is all the greater because the headdress 
in the Museum image has slot perforations on each side of the lower end for 
tying tapa strips, and the tapa strips in the Waimea figures are in the same 
position. 



Figure 328.—Carved temple slabs: a, human head and high headdress; b, front, side, 
and back views of carved slab; c, carved slab with full-length human figure. 

Another specimen in Bishop Museum (11096), found deeply buried on 
Kauai, illustrates a type of ornamental post (fig. 328, 6). It is 9 feet 9 inches 
long and 15 inches in diameter. The carved part consists of a face 43 inches high 
with a carved upper extension slightly shorter. The face has well-formed, almost 
circular, eyes and a well-shaped nose. The large mouth forms a high figure-of- 
eight, and a vertical grooved bar connects the middle of the upper and lower 
lips. The mouth is fringed with small teeth. The eyes, nose, and multiple small 
teeth closely resemble those of the other Kauai carving (8049). The deep square 
chin is ornamented with parallel oblique grooves which meet in the middle line. 
The extension above the eyes is on the round and it is ornamented with vertical 
and oblique grooves which form patterns on the lateral surfaces. Behind the 
eyes is a rectangular hole on each side both of which connect with a larger 
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rectangular hole on the back. The two intermediate bars gave support to tapa 
streamers and form another link with the first-described Kauai carving. The 
extension below the chin is a continuation of the natural post. 

Another carved post in Bishop Museum (B.9244) has the upper end carved 
with a full length human form (fig. 328, c). The image part is 31 inches high, 
and the head comprises more than half the length. The face has oblique, flanged 
eyes, a short nose, and a wide figure-of-eight mouth with flanged lips. On the left 
side of the head is a short upward projection 3.5 inches high, and evidently a 
similar one on the right has been broken off. The neck is short, the chest has 
a forward slope, the abdomen is flat, the pendent arms without hands are 
adherent to the sides, and the legs without feet are slightly flexed with the inter¬ 
mediate wood left in. The natural post, which is 5.1 inches in diameter, extends 
below the legs for 8 inches and is cut off. 

In the Museum collection are a number of other posts carved with the human 
face. It is difficult to say what they could have been used for except as orna¬ 
ments for temples. Some may have been included in the fences which bounded 
some of the temples. Probably a point of distinction is that the carved figures 
with the lower ends trimmed into a pointed prop were temple images and those 
with the lower ends left untrimmed were ornamental. 

OFFERINGS 

The correct offering (mohai) on a luakini war temple was a criminal who 
had broken some law or who had transgressed against the strict rules governing 
the conduct of the congregation during temple services. Other offerings of pigs, 
dogs, bananas, and fish were used on both the luakini and mapele temples. 

Other types of offerings were used, as illustrated by the 47 bundles in Bishop 
Museum which were obtained from the Kamohio shrine on Kahoolawe. McAllis¬ 
ter (1933b, pp. 37-40), who examined them, regarded them as undoubted 
offerings. He remarks as follows: 

. . . Most of the bundles are composed of one or several objects wrapped in some material, 
generally tapa. An examination of the contents shows that the objects were of no great 
value, even to the Hawaiian before the coming of Cook. Apparently it was the act and not 
the offering that was important. The bundles range in size from small packages containing 
perhaps a leaf wrapped in a piece of tapa, or a fish wrapped in ti, which measure on an 
average about 6 inches long, 3 inches wide, and 2 inches thick, to the large bundles of 
grass, ferns, and other plants, measuring about 1.5 feet long, 1 foot wide, and 0.5 foot thick. 

Plants were found in all but three of the 47 bundles, tapa in 51 percent, and 
bones of birds, animals, and fishes in 49 percent. No human bones were found. 
A piece of canvas was found in one bundle, tobacco in two. 

SHRINES 

Shrine is a convenient term to designate a simple altar without a prepared 
court. They were made by individuals or small family groups who conducted 
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a short ritual which required no priest. The ritual was accompanied by an offer¬ 
ing which was laid on the shrine or at the foot of it to promote the god’s aid 
in a particular undertaking. The image of the god could also be set up on the 
shrine during the service, but this was not always necessary. McAllister (1933a, 
p. 15) divides the shrines into three groups: fishing, family, and road shrines. 
It is convenient, however, to divide his family shrines into household and occupa¬ 
tional shrines. Shrines varied considerably in construction, and similar forms 
were distinguished merely by their function. All shrines came under the general 
term of kuahu , except the fishermen’s shrine which received the specific term 
of ko ( a . 

Fishing Shrines 

Fishing shrines ( ko c a ) were the most numerous of the shrines, and their 
number denotes the great importance of the fishing industry. Emory (1924, 
pp. 70-72) describes the fishing shrines of Lanai as being rectangular enclosures 
or platforms, circular forms, and simple heaps of stones, none larger than 25 
square feet. Bennett (1931, pp. 48-49) says that a flat rock on which fish were 
laid was the principal and simplest form of shrine on Kauai and that the chief 
distinction of a fishing shrine was its location: “a rocky point at the end of a 
ridge or the terminus of a sand beach.” 

Offering remains still seen on the shrines are pieces of coral, fishbones, shell 
remains of crayfish and crabs, sea urchin spines, and marine shells. These offer¬ 
ings were usually made before the fishing operations, but fishermen returning 
with a good catch generally laid the first fish caught on a convenient shrine as 
the share of the god who had brought success. 

Household Shrines 

Malo (1951, p. 105) makes the statement that the body of a dead king about 
to be deified was taken into the men’s eating house {mua) and laid on the 
heiau; but strictly speaking, there could be no heiau within the confines of a 
men’s mua . Emerson (Malo, p. 110) explains that the family “idols” were prob¬ 
ably kept in the mua and that it seems as if some part of it was set apart as 
a shrine or heiau. He thus supports Malo’s use of the term heiau for a house¬ 
hold shrine within the men’s eating house. I believe that the more correct term 
would be kuahu. 

In Bloxam’s account (1925, p. 76) of the sacred House of Keawe at Honau- 
nau, Hawaii, he noted among other things the following: “In the sides of the 
building were stuck several small idols with a calabash generally attached to 
them, one of these we opened and found the skeleton of a small fish, it was there¬ 
fore probably the offering of a fisherman.” It is likely that a similar disposal of 
the family gods was followed in the part of the men’s eating house reserved as 
a shrine. 
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According to Westervelt, quoted by McAllister (1933a, p. 17), . . the head 

of the family sometimes built a small grass house and surrounded it with stone 
walls—or with sticks and posts stuck in the ground. Here he kept his especial 
family gods.” 

A curious departure from the household shrines is described by Alexander 
(1891a, p. 44) as sacred rocks from 1 to 6 feet high called pohaku o Kane (stones 
of Kane) which the common people used as family shrines. Thrum (1923, p. 267) 
states that the stones of Kane were family altars or shrines. They were planted 
around with ti plants, and there the family could rest. 

Occupational Shrines 

Malo (1951, p. 81) writes that “each man worshipped the akua that pre¬ 
sided over the occupation or profession he followed . . Thus what may be 
termed occupational shrines were built to the presiding gods in convenient 
places, and cultivators, woodsmen, fowlers, and others recited their rituals and 
laid their offerings upon their particular shrine before engaging in their work. 
There was nothing to distinguish this form of shrine from others except, perhaps, 
the locations of the sites, which were away from the beaches and could not be 
readily confounded with the shrines of fishermen. 

Road Shrines 

Road shrines are described by McAllister (1933a, p. 17) as places where 
offerings were made to some spirit. Such places were marked by an upright 
stone or a small stone platform and they stood beside roads or tracks to well- 
known valleys. The idea prevailed that various vague spirits or some definite 
god presided over different districts. Travelers passing through laid some leaves, 
a stone, or any material object on the shrine as a placatory offering to the 
guardian spirit to ward off any mishap that might otherwise befall them. 

Road shrines for a different purpose were built on the boundary between 
the road and adjoining parcels of land known as ahupuafa. During the makahiki 
season the landholders’ taxes were placed beside the shrine and offerings, includ¬ 
ing food, were placed upon the built-up shrine. During religious ceremonies for 
the purification of the island, food offerings such as hard poi were placed on 
the shrines; and the officiating priest, after performing the purification rite, ate 
the food. 

The custom of laying placatory offerings on shrines leading to interesting 
valleys has survived to the present day, and visiting tourists usually add their 
quota for the novelty of following an ancient custom. 

EVOLUTION OF TEMPLES 

Simple shrines served the religious needs of individuals, families, or small 
groups of people. Shrines, termed tuahu , were retained in general use in New 
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Zealand and continued in use in Hawaii under the dialectical name of kuahu. 
The simplest form of shrine consisted of a stone upright with perhaps a few 
stones or pavement at its base upon which offerings to the deity were placed. 
Temples were elaborated shrines built to meet the requirements of larger groups 
of people with more elaborate ceremony and ritual. 

As the ancestors of the Hawaiians came from the Society Islands, and from 
Tahiti in particular, it is helpful to make a brief survey of the types of temple 
in that general area. The temples of the neighboring Tuamotu atolls, described 
by Emory (1934), and of Tongareva, described by me (1932a) are characterized 
by a raised coral platform, spaced uprights along the back, and an open rec¬ 
tangular court in front. The spaced uprights were made from layers of coral 
limestone, shaped into rectangular slabs a few feet high. The raised platform 
retained the shrine name of tuahu; and the court was termed the marae, a name 
which ultimately included the whole structure. The court was usually defined 
by pieces of flat coral set on edge. 

The atoll type of temple has also been described by Emory (1933) from 
Moorea and the inland areas of Tahiti, though in these high islands basaltic 
rock was available for the stonework. The construction of these temples has been 
attributed to the first settlers of Tahiti, who are referred to in traditional history 
as the Manahune. The name Manahune does not imply that these people were 
of different racial stock. Their principal god was Tu, one of the major gods of 
the Polynesians. 

A comparative study of temple construction, supported by traditional history, 
provides evidence that the earliest form of temple in central Polynesia consisted 
of a raised platform, spaced stone uprights, and an open court without enclosing 
stone walls. 

The traditional history of the Society Islands provides evidence that certain 
religious developments took place at Opoa on the island of Raiatea. The priests 
of Opoa provided the god Taaroa (Tangaroa, Kanaloa) with a son whom they 
named Oro. They established Oro as their principal god at the temple of Tapu- 
tapuatea. Fired with proseletyzing zeal, the Raiateans invaded Tahiti, where 
they conquered the Manahune inhabitants and established their god Oro in 
Tahiti. The Manahune who refused to accept Oro were driven into the interior 
of the island, where they built their own temples for the worship of Tu. 

The Raiateans occupied the coastal areas and built the form of temple which 
they had developed in Raiatea and which was devoted to the worship of Oro. 
The introduced temple differed from the Manahune temple in the greater elabora¬ 
tion of the raised platform (ahu 9 tuahu ), the substitution of carved wooden 
uprights {unu) for the plain stone uprights, and the erection of stone walls to 
enclose the court (marae). 

To return to Hawaii, local traditional history refers to the settlement of the 
islands by various groups of people at different times. Among the names of the 
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earliest settlers, it is interesting to note, is Menehune, a dialectical form of the 
Manahune of Tahiti. However, the traditions composed by later arrivals have 
invested the Menehune with magical powers, such as the ability to build extensive 
stone structures in one night, passing heavy stones along from man to man 
from distant quarries, though the Menehune were only two feet in height. These 
and other stories concerning the Menehune have been shown by Luomala to be 
folklore stories about little people which are spread over the whole of Polynesia 
and even beyond its bounds. Hence the Menehune are regarded by Luomala 
(1951, p. 84) as mythical people invented by story tellers who were acquainted 
with similar stories from other parts of Polynesia. 

The next event of importance in traditional history is the story of Paao, the 
priest who was a later arrival from the Tahiti area. He is credited with the 
introduction of the heiau type of temple and human sacrifice. The inference is 
that an earlier form of temple was in use among the inhabitants who had settled 
in Hawaii before the arrival of Paao. 

An early form of temple has been described for Necker Island. Emory who 
studied the archaeology of the Society Islands and Necker was struck by the 
affinity of the Necker Island temples with those of inland Tahiti. He states that 
11 maraes in the Punaruu Valley, Tahiti, have many essential features identical 
with the Necker Island temples, adding that obviously the maraes of interior 
Tahiti and Moorea are more closely related to the Necker maraes than are the 
Hawaiian heiaus. (See Emory, 1928, pp. 117, 119.) 

In material culture, the knowledge of the technique of similar material 
things can be carried from one area to another only by human beings. On the 
material evidence, therefore, it is obvious a group of the Manahune people of 
Tahiti left their island home before the Raiatean invasion and voyaged to Hawaii, 
where they settled and built their own form of temple. Various ancestors arrived 
and settled without making changes in the early form of temple. 

The later arrival of the priest Paao must have occurred after the Raiatean 
invasion of Tahiti which had led to the change in temple construction. He intro¬ 
duced the form of temple then in vogue in Tahiti, and it was adopted either 
peacefully or after hostilities. The new form based on the later Tahitian type 
was locally named heiau instead of marae. The early temples were destroyed or 
altered in all the inhabited islands, but a few escaped destruction in isolated 
localities such as the mountain slopes of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa on Hawaii. 

The simple temple on Necker indicates that the builders left one of the 
inhabited Hawaiian islands before the change to the heiau type of temple took 
place. As most of the Menehune stories cluster around Kauai and as Kauai is 
the nearest of.the larger islands to Necker (fig. 329), it is extremely probable 
that the people who built the Necker temples were forced to emigrate from 
Kauai. The term force is used advisedly, for no people would have remained on 
barren Necker Island for any length of time unless they had to. It is evident 
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that the early migrants also occupied the nearer island of Nihoa, as out of 15 
ruins of religious significance on that island, Emory (1928, pp. 13-14) describes 
four as Necker, or related, structures. Nihoa was visited in later times, hence 
the changes in the other religious structures and the presence of modern arti¬ 
facts. The island was given the Hawaiian name of Nihoa and it was so known 
on the inhabited islands. Necker, however, sent back no messenger to the rear 
and so remained in complete isolation, its original name unknown. The people 
disappeared but the temples remained intact to bear witness to the relationship 
between their builders and the Manahune temple builders of distant Tahiti. 
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Figure 329.—Map of Kauai, Necker, and Nihoa, drawn by E. H. Bryan, Jr. 


The heiau, based originally on the later Tahitian marae, underwent local 
changes and additions. The temple architects were a local development, and 
their natural ambition to excel in their profession was responsible for the many 
confusing variations in construction. The selection of sites on sloping ground 
led, of necessity, to the formation of terraces and the irregularity of stone walls. 
The carved wooden images followed the development of local art, and the large 
temple images permanently erected in the temple court were a local feature. 
The oracle tower occurs nowhere else in Polynesia. Thus, though certain tech¬ 
niques may have been introduced by diffusion, the dynamic merge of a culture 
evolves new ideas and techniques which create a structure which the people can 
claim as their own. 
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